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A Wind of the Spirit in Mil- 
waukee 


In midwinter the general spiritual condition 
of the Milwaukee churches was much like the 
‘*dry bones” of Ezekiel’s vision. This fact 
led the committee of the Ministers’ Meeting 
(held monthly in Mr. Titsworth’s study in 
Plymouth Chureh), to substitute in February 
for the usual program, a single sermon to be 
followed by a prayer and conference meeting. 
It was hoped by this simple application of 
the “‘retreat’’ idea to help the ministers of 
Milwaukee and vicinity to make the best use 
of their lenten opportunities. 

The. sermon at these meetings goes by a 
regular system of rotation. The preacher for 
this particular meeting decided on the way to 
Plymouth Church to substitnte for his sermon 
a heart-to-heart talk on the New Testament 
ideal of success in the ministry and the way to 
reach it. It was a simple message which the 
Spirit had given him in a quiet hour the week 
previous. The tone and manner of theaddress 
led others to speak freely of their difficulties, 
disappointments and hopes. In this circle 
of no less than twenty men there was a break- 
ing through of reserve and a declaration of | 
the secrets of the heart such as comes rarely 
between confidential friends. 

Bet ween that group of brothers there speed- 
ily grew up a degree of mutual soul knowledge 
and. sympathy such as years of acquaintance | 
often fail to bring; and when in closing they | 
kneeled for a few moments of united prayer, 
there came a revelation of what Jesus meant | 
when he spoke of being agreed touching the | 
things fur which we ask. 

Answers to prayer can never be measured 
by known results. Enough that many of the 
churches represented at that meeting by their 
pastors have had revival—some of them re- 
markable revival. Dr. Titworth’s Sunday 
morning sermons at Plymouth Church during 
Lent were on the Holy Spirit; the evening 
sermons on the Beginnings of the Christian 
Life. These have made a deep and lasting 
impression. When all the churches came up 
to the mother church on Good Friday evening 
toa united communion service, the power of 
the spirit was wonderfully realized. The 
prayer meetings at Pilgrim Church, where 
Rev. L. H. Keller is pastur, have been very 
earnest, and there have been marked conver- 
sions. Pastor Shaw at North Side has had 
large accessions, and is in the midst of re- 
vival interest. There is new life at Grand | 
Avenue, under Dr. C. H. Beale; and it is 
something deeper than the interest that comes 
with a new and persuasive voice in the pulpit. 
Just outside the city, at Wauwatosa, Dr. A. R. 
Thain had the assistance of an excellent evan- 
gelist, as did Dr. S. P. Wilder at Delavan, and 
in both churches accessions have been large. | 
But in many eases there has been special in- 
terest and ingathering, where the pastor has 
had no outside assistance. 

This is particularly true at Hanover Street 
Church, Milwaukee. This church has a large 
plant and, except as empowered from on high, 
a not very strong band of church workers. 
Pastor and people have felt the burden, finan- 
cial and otherwise, deeply. The edifice is sur- 
rounded by a community of middle class peo- 
ple, many of them mechanics and day labor- 
ers, prevailingly Germans and generally quite 
indifferent to religion. There has been ex- 
cellent preaching, but it failed to get much 
lasting hold of the people in the vicinity. 
Institutional methods have been tried with 
meager success. About a year ago Rev. Henry 
Stauffer—an accession to our ministry from 
the United Brethren, by the way—took the 
church. After studying his field he deter- 
mined about the beginning of Lent to begin, 
from his midweek meeting as a center, a cam- 
paign of prayer and personal effort. By en- 
listing workers, by evangelistic preaching, by 
conducting an instruction class, by combining 
evangelism with confirmation methods familiar 


| 9.30. Theme: Spiritual beam gl 





to Germans, he had the joy of receiving at 


Easter 46 new members, and this seems only 
the beginning of an awakening. 

In stadying the work in this difficult field I 
was not more impressed by the spirit of Pas- 
tor Stauffer than by the wisdom of his meth- 
ods. A minister equally earnest in purpose 
might have failed to reach many whom, 
through ability to become a German to the 
German and a Swede to the Swede, he has 
gained. In the service of admission Mr. 
Stauffer wisely adapted his forms to the tastes 
of those whose churchly ideas are interwoven 
with old country usages. Perhaps one good 
fruit of the proposed union of the three de- 
nominations will be a more adaptive, and 
therefore a more effective Congregationalism. 

3, Heo. 





What is God but our day, the sun of 
our eternity, the light of our light. 
Without whom, as the light of our see- 
ing, the universe of nature were a mere 
phosphorescence of fate, unintelligent and 
cold, life a driblet of vanity, and eternity 
itself a protracted and amptified nothing- 
ness.—Horace Bushnell. 
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THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 

sions ir. Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 
WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions. The semi-annual 

meeting will be held in Park Street Church, Boston, 


| Thursday, May 26. Sessions at 10 a. M, and 2 Pp. M. 


Various phases of the work will be presented and ad- 
dresses will be made by several missionaries. 
E. HARRIET STANWOOD, Home Secretary. 
May 9, 1904. 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
3t., New York. Incorporated April; 1833. Object: to 


St., 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 


tains chaplains and missionaries ; tegatana temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for a vessels; 
ee the Sailor’s Maqazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W.C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL RopPEs, Treasurer. 

THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGA, 
TIONAL CHURCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS, Fitchburg, 
Calvinistic Church, May 17-19. 

Tuesday, 2.30 P.M. Organization. 2.45. Address of 
welcome, Rev. A. F. Dannels; Re sponse by moderator, 
Rev. W. 'E. Wolcott. 3.10. Reports of the secretary, 
treasurer and auditing committee. 3.35. Report of 
committee on work of the churches, Rev. W. E. Strong. 
4.00. Presentation and discussion of reports: on the 
Place and Work of the Home in the Religious Life, Mis- 
sionary Work, Sunday Observance, Gambling, Temper- 
ance, Labor Organizations. Nominating Candidates for 
me mbership in A. B. C.F. M. 4.50. Business. 7.30. Ser- 
mon, Rev. E. A. Reed. Offering for the Massachusetts 
Board of Ministerial Aid; Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, Rev. L. S. Rowland, Rev. F. B. so 

Wednesday, 8.30. Devotional Service. 8.45. Business. 
Address—The 
Relative Importance of Services of Worship to Spiritual 
Quickening, Rev. B. S. Gilman. 10.00. Discussion. 
10.15. Address—The Relation of Improved puadey 
School Methods to Spiritual Quickening, Prof. L 
Wood. 10.45. Discussion. 11.00. Address—The Social 
Activities of the Church as Related to ape a! ae 8 
ening, Rev. M. H. Turk. 11.30. Discussion. 11.45. Ad- 
dress—Church Architecture and the Enrichment. ‘of the 
Church Service as ret Ss to Spiritual  geercvome g Rev. 
Reuen Thomas. 12.15. Discussion, 2.80. Annual Meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. 
Business. Messages from the Field—The Tent Work, 
Rev. W. 8S. Anderson; Woman’s Work in the Outlying 
Districts, Misses Grant and Brooks. Work for the In- 
coming Stranger—The French, Rev. 8 P. gs oa ~~ 
Italians, Rev. Enrico Rivoire; The Finns, Rev. K. 
Henriksen; Greeting from the Woman’s Home BAe 
ary Association, Mrs. William H. Blodgett. 7.30. Theme: 
The Pulpit. Address—The Obligation of Our Churches 
to Raise up a Powerful Ministry of the Word, Rev C. H. 
Oliphant. Address—The Efficiency of the Pul i as Af- 
fected by its Freedom and Material Support, H. K. 
Hyde. Address—The Minister asa Representative Man 
in the Community, Rev. Wi lard Scott. 

Thursday, 8.30. bev ‘a Service, Rev. C. W. Collier. 
.. 45. Business. ert of the Board of Pastoral 

Supply y. Rev. ©. B. ao 10.00. Theme: The Responsi- 
bil ty of sing Frou Our Hist Address—The Responsi- 
bility Arising from Our Historic Position in Massachu- 
setts, Rev. A. Dunning. 10.30. Discussion. 10.45. 
Address—The Besant for More Concerted —, to 
Meet these Responsibilities, Rev. W. R. mpbell, 
11.15. Discussion. 11.30. Business. 11. Poa Closing 
exercises. 

Se gee and Rates. Round trip tickets will be sold and 

ood ng May 16-19. good returning May 17-20, both 

oclus: = i, the following rates: Two cents per mile 
from points within twenty-five miles of Fitchburg; one 
dollar from points from twenty-five to thirty-three miles 
of Fitchburg; and one and one-half cents per mile from 
points more than thirty-three miles from Fitchburg. 

ickets will be on e at these rates at principal 
8. 

Hotels and Rooms. American House. Pea B nol hey Fi 
one in a room, $2.00; two In a room 0 
cents each. New Fitchburg Hotel. ee it one “in a 
room, $2.00; two in a room, $1.50. Meals, 50 cents each. 
Johnsonia. 'Per day: one in a room, rt 
room, $2. Meals, 75 cents each. The Cushing. Per 
ay: ai. 45. Breakfast and supper, 30 cen each ; inner, 
35 cents. Rooms with meals in private houses, #1. 
day. Rooms in private houses, 50 cents = day. Break- 
fast, 25 cents. Dinner at the church Wednesday. 4 
3 Supper at the church Tuesday and Wedne: 


sentertas nment. By vote of the association no free en- 
tertainment is provided. All a. of a 4 
hotels and private houses must _be polieatto 
Committee on Entertainment at Fitchburg. Appl Ration 
for entertainment should reach the committee before 
May 7, address W. K. Bailey, 117 Main St., Fitchburg. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Wiesta. 3 tional mn. Frank 


nt. e 
and Twen olen St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, 
4g ave and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. 
owlan 


b: Db: dor ~ ding’ Secre i Rov, Want 0) 
. rrespon re n 0. 
Weeretary R.A. q§ 


House, Boston, bien Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATI Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
se Sates. evangelistic and educational - the South 

aad in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Co tional House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. a may be sent to either of the above 
Offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH tc egg bg 





st and St New york, Ii. Re gue Hood, Congre- 
n , v. 
con HH. Wikof, 


Fit House, Bosto v. 
M.C. A. Building, San Francisco, Ual., Field Secre: 

go EES EDUCATION Socumre (including 
former New West Edueation Commissi 1. Scholarships 
for students for the minis Twunty.ooven Co! 


tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Th 
teen ghristian —-. Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 


tary; & 8. F. being ms 
Treasurer. e*Oinces 3 81g, 613 Congregatt nal House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND Pus- 


LISHING pogras® Maen i pp men House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, pan ‘President; Geo. M. Boynton. ton, D. D., 
Secretary and Tre asurer. 


, which is in shorn of che 
mF. Sun schoo] missionaries, fur- 
rishes lesson b helps, libraries and other necessary “ite tera- 
ture to new and needy schools gretaiventy,! or = reduced 
a. The administrative expenses of ent 
= — Aid appropriations yay e Busi- 
contributions from churches, 

Sunda ehools one individuals go tery Rena mpd 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field da 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 

en 


this de} 

The Department, in charge of al Business 
maneeet — known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
ublishes The Ci ationalist and Christian World, the 

Igrim Series alee Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Reguisites for ehurches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business aaeee er, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at on, and from the Interior ‘and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
care Trustees National Council). oo needy Congre- 
gnticeal ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1.0 000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
Stimson, D. D.; 
ry, Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. and 
22nd 8t., New York; Treas vy. Samuel B. Ln 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct; Field Secreta 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, ce 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. Prestdent, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D D. D., 
ee. Geo. Gould; a Fane Secre , Rev. 


Congregatio nal society devote: 

oat | regione welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and sup} d mainly by the — of New England. 
Beques' should be made payable to the Boston 
man’s Friend Socie "Goutelbetions f from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE Comanneszsomar Homer MaeOn ARE SooIRTy 
is represented in Massachusetts d in Massachusetts 
= mr, Ko. 600 MASSACHUSETTS Hom MISSIONARY So- 

— tional House. Rev. F. E. Em- 
hich, B . D., Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD bd PASTORAL SUP- 
zu, I by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
offers its services to churches des: pastors or 
ga su plies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
A amram Weene Boston. Rev. Charlies 

B Rice, Becre 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests eolicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G, Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears erat. Apply for aid to 
EB. tags a 609 Congregational House. 

a Somereasseoms Oxuson Union of Boston 
Its ge is the estab- 
lical Co. joual 


¢ 
ae and sun y ig e in ton and its suburbs. 
George H. 


bb, ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; 
Flint. Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 
‘Woman's BOARD OF Loy eee Room 704 Congre; Tera 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


PR at HoME MIS8IONARY sesogs aon. Room 
onal Hi » Treas- 


Miss Lizzie D. White 
Sas L. Sherman, ‘Home Secretary. 
THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY Of Ros. 
ton, Room 601 onal House, Boston. Miss 


Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








R all we of Church and Sunday Schwo!l 

Records and Requisites, no matter when an 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores 
Bosten or Chicago. 
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Humoks feed on humors—the sooner you get rid 
-of them the better—Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medi- 
cine to take. 


TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louis Farr.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


“ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS AND HOW TO REACH 
THEM” is the title of “ Four Track Series” No. 20, 
which is being distributed throughout New England 
by A. S. Hanson, General Passenger Agent Boston 
& Albany Railroad, which road is the New England 
connection of the New York Central for the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. Copies of this folder may be se- 
«ured by enclosing a stamp to Mr. Hanson. 





SUMMER TOUR TO ALASKA.—A tour leaving Bos- 
ton, May 24, under personal escort is announced 
by the Raymond & Whitcomb Co. to the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska, viewing en route some of 
the finest scenery to be seen on any transcontinen- 
tal line. Full particulars of this superb trip may 
be had by writing or applying to the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co., 306 Washington Street, next to the 
Old South, Boston. 


Don’t EXPERIMENT.—The careless housekeeper 
wraps her woolens and furs in newspaper, throwing 
in a little camphor as a protection against moths. 
This is where the careless housekeeper is all wrong. 
The safe and sure protection against these destruc- 
tive pests lies in the purchase of a Red Cedar Chest. 
They are not expensive if bought at the Paine Fur- 
niture warerooms on Canal Street, and they retain 
their powerful odor for fully one hundred years of 
service. One of these Chests is offered today in our 
advertising eolumns. 


KEEP THE BALANCE Up.—It has been truthfully 
said that any disturbance of the even balance of 
health causes serious trouble. Nobody can be too 
careful to keep this balance up. When people be- 
gin to lose appetite, or to get tired easily, the least 
imprudence brings on sickness, weakness or de- 
bility. The system needs a tonic, craves it, and 
should not be denied it; and the best tonic of which 
we have any knowledge is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
What this medicine has done in keeping healthy 
people healthy, in keeping up the even balance of 
health, gives it the same distinction as a preventive 
that it enjoysasacure. Its early use hasillustrated 
the wisdom of the old saying that a stitch in time 
saves nine. Take Hood’s for appetite, strength and 
endurance. 


EARLY MAy FIsHinG IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AND MAINE.—Good fishing is being reported from 
New England’s Lakes. In New Hampshire last 
week in Lake Winnipesaukee over thirty trout 
averaging four pounds apiece were caught, and the 
salmon are topping six and a half pounds. New- 
found Lake is sending forth some likely samples, 
and Sunapee has her usual crowd of callers. In 
Sebago down in Maine last week some bouncers 
weighing 14, 13, 10, 8 and 7 1-2 pounds respectively 
were landed. The fishing in all lakes where the ice 
has left is first class, and, from the present outlook, 
it-appears that Moosehead and Rangeley Lakes will 
be on the fishing list by the middle of next week. 
Don’t go fishing without the Boston & Maine’s beau- 
tiful illustrated booklet ‘‘ Fishing and Hunting,” 
and the new book just out giving the Game Laws 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and New Bruns- 
wick. You can procure them both by sending two- 
cent stamp to the General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass. 


St. Louis EXPOsITION.—An amazing display of 
Science, Industry and Art. The opening of the St. 
Louis Exposition on April 30, proclaimed to the 
visitors the truth of the promises and prophecies 
which the managers of this gigantic exhibition have 
been claiming for it. It presented a most gorgeous 
and dazzling appearance. The beautiful buildings 
and their various styles of architecture, the massive 
machinery, the varied industries with their factories 
and workmen, the costly art displays, the rare 
foreign exhibits, and those two novel features—the 
Plateau of States and the Pike, which completely 
eclipses Chicago’s Midway, amaze the visitors. 
The accommodations at the hotels are reasonable 
in price and first class. The train accommodations 
are perfect, and the new Wabash Station just out- 
side the fair grounds is where the Boston & Maine 
through ears enter. Any person intending to visit 
the St. Louis Exposition should send to the Boston 
& Maine Passenger Department, Boston, for their 
beautiful illustrated booklet, describing the exposi- 
tion and giving all necessary information in regard 
to the rates and routes, also an additional slip giv- 
ing the diverse routes and the rates. This book will 
be mailed to any address free. 
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Nelson’s 


Publish the 
American Standard 


Revised 
Bible 


It explains difficult or obscure passages 
and gives the meaning of the original 
better than any other translation. 
Prices 35c. to $18.00. 
Sold by booksellers, Catalogue free. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
37 East 18th Street 
New York City 


Like to KnowYourBible? 


Yes? Read this. 


Scofield Bible 
Correspondence 
Course, 


** Brings a Bible Tustitute to every door.’’ 
Entire Bible Analysed. Bible omy, text-book. Every 
student a wat nea gs il of Dr. C. SCOFIELD, Begun 
Te time. Diploma aieaianitie 

‘FRANCIS E. FITCH, Publisher, 
Room No. 64, 47 Broad St., New York. 


Special price until July | st.jConvassors wanted 





















Before deciding on the new hymn book for your en 
Prayer Meeting or Sunday School, you had 


ORTHFIELD 
YMNALT 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS. 


Substantially bound in cloth, $25.00 per 100. 
5c. each per copy extra by mail, 
A returnable copy for examination sent on application. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chieags 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 





WANTE teachers, clergymen, and other educated 
~ ; men of mee falas clve to age, fualien 
wee salary or guarantee u: ca 
tions, refereaces. SOD, MEAD & ew York. 





Your Church Needs 
Memorial 
Windows 


Our lavish variety of designs by 
able artists and technical skill in 
the assembling of colors makes a 
fine window possible even at a mod- 
erate cost. Our simplest designs 
show the feeling and perfect unity 
of effect that has won for our more 
elaborate work its high ranking 
among handsome, modern windows, 
We submit water colored designs, 
photographs, estimates and refer 
you to examples of our work on 
request. ¢ 
Write for free printed matterand 
“Question Blank’’— most valu- 
able in helping you decide what 
best suites your requirements. 
Flanagan & Biedenweg Co., 


59 illinois Street, CHicaco, ILL. 





Books about Nature 
and Outdoor Life 


At the Pilgrim Press Bookstore may always 
be found a most attractive assortment of 
books about birds, flowers, ferns, wild ani- 
mals, ete. Among them are the writings of 
Thompson-Seton, Wm. J. Long, Bradford 
Torrey, Olive Thorne Miller, Neltje Blachan, 
Mrs. Dana, and all the other favorite writers. 

As usual our prices will be found as low as 
others, occasionally lower. 


The Piigrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








Educational 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

Washington: Chi ae RN ag aie 
mn; po ' 

Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT 0. FISK & Co. 
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Annual Tour to Norway 
‘| Sweden and Russia 


Small and select party sailing from New York 
June 22, on the S. S. “ Majestic,” of the White Star 
Line, visiting the most picturesque fjords of Norway, 
the North Cape, the “ Land of the Midnight Sun,” Gotha 
Canal, Stockholm, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw and 
Berlin; 73 days. 

A few vacancies. Prompt application necessary. 
Rev. A. E. DUNNING, D. D., Editor of Zhe Congrega- 
tionalist, and Mrs. DuNnNING will accompany the party. 


Coaching Tour in Great Britain 
and Ireland 


Sailing from New York June 22, on the 8. 8. ‘* Majestic,”’ 
visiting the most interesting parts of the auaday by coach and 
four; 69 days. 


COMPANY 
Two Summer Tours to Europe BICYCLE INNOVATIONS 


Tour A, sailing July 2, from Boston on S. S. ‘‘ Canopie,” y & W O-S P E E D G E A R A N D 


visiting Italy, Switzerland, Paris, London; 66 days. 


Tour B, sailing June 30, from Boston on S. 8. ‘‘ Cretic,’’ visit- N E W i O A S hs E R B RA K EK 


ing London, Paris, Switzerland, Germany and Austria; 80 days. 
Send for itineraries. Greatest Improvements since the coming of the Chainless 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. Pope Quality in Every Wheel 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt 
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14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. of a two-cont stamp 
Educational Educational Educational 
MAINE, BANGOR. CALIFORNIA, BERKEL EY. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. PACIFIC 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Thorough theological training for college men and ry 
for those who are not or who lack Greek. SO pen to all Theological Semina 
denominations. Buildings, equipment, | , library, gym- SEAT OF STATE UNIVERSITY, 
hasium, excellent. Expenses low. Year opens Sept. Courses modeled to present day demands: valuable 
22,1904. For Catalogue, etc., apply to university edvantages gratis. J. K. Mc Luan, President. 


Professor C. A. BECK WITH, Corresponding ls A EE Tite SRE Sea Se SME) BRT Sa Pe SE 
MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, | Miss Kimball’s For Gils 


AN D V University Section of Worcester, Mass. 18th year. 
s Prepares for conten’ General and Special courses. Gym- 


nasium, basket-ball, tennis,excursions. Permanent home 














begins its 97th year Sept. 21, 1904. and care forgiris if heeded. Send for illustrated booklet. 
For catalogue, , map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
| mh ney Bgs, courses of study, lectureships, and special MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. For 
= Wellesley School s3y. 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. Wellesies, Minas. Colhogs sooner: =e outin 
rms each year in mountain cam an of unus 
H ARTFORD Teeining tora grocentenent onty. benefit physically and mentally. Sor circulars address 
Opportunity for specia! Siantiom, EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 
slat ses Ee Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 
THEOLOGICAL MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. The man considerations of a boy’slife 
at school form the text of a pam hd 
Courses in —see 4 oo Ms WILLISTON SEMINARY ae are ae sons 
fous Pedagogy. SEMIN ARY Easthampton, Mass. An endowed academy for boys. fluence a selection 
year begins Sevicmber 58. 08 63d year begins in September. Cottage system. Bio- school, it will be read 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- all who are impressed with the e 
sium and ——— roenee. Catalogue free. ment and methods that are a he eur: for 


ILLINOIs, CHICAGO. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal. a thoroughly modern preparatory school 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. pened wat ere ee illustrated with we: 


hic reproductions, de- 
Opens its 48th year Py: mapa 28. Every facility for "| Abb A d Andover boa ty word and pieture many 
es - sreduetes. a ot ca emy Mass. details of we nh aaonny Hd as well as the 

















SCOTT, 520 Adams ‘St, , Chicago, | mi. istoric 
wile é so Md alana EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 75th Year. evenmnees of ge ei ae 
OHIO, OBERLIN. Graduate, elective and college preparatory courses. Cer- Sent without charge on request. 
OBERLIN | eae edt Bony ‘anion: ‘alldinne: <4 Sdeins DE.G. B. WHITE, Principal, 
Abbot Academy. : Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Theological Seminary 
72d year opens Sone. 28. Strong courses with special MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 
eves es on ~ Sollege 4 ~ neg Bed ¢ usic. NEw YorRK, NEw YORK. 
ae eens | WHEATON SEMINARY | tHe misses ELy’s scriooL 
. Genera) and College Preparatory 
DIVINITY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG WOMEN For Girls. Courses. Large recreation grounds. 
e Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY | panei catitteath ea taliees. domed college pre. MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. igh school graduates and others. Art and Music. Ex- 
: rienced teachers. Native French and German. New 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL | brit gvmnasium wit vesident instotors" tenn, WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
aske eld-hockey, go am and electric 
OF THEOLOGY. Healthful locat tion, witht n thi irty miles of Boston. For it RAGS. A pallege prephmntory ochool for 
catalogue and views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, | S!t18. Catalogue sent on application. 
Announcement for 1904-05, Now Ready. | Norton, Mass. "| Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
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Event and Comment 


HE call of the fields and woods is loud 

these passing days when the touch of 
springtime is upon the world. Because 
we believe that healthy, religious life not 
only finds place for an 
appreciation of the 
beautiful, but also needs the suggestion 
of the season’s growth and change, we 
have put upon the cover this week a quiet 
scene which must appeal to every lover 
of nature. Those city dwellers make a 
mistake who postpone their trips to the 
country until summer is in full possession 
of the earth. Much is to be learned from 
fields just ready for the sower, from the 
earliest blossoms in the meadows and 
from trees in the orchards with their floral 
burdens. Our feverish age needs to feel 
repeatedly the calming influence of wide 
spaces of earth and sky and, thank God, 
our cities are not yet so big and near to- 
gether that this boon is denied the rank 
and file of our people. 


A Springtime Picture 


HE sociological department of Chi- 

cago Theological Seminary, under the 
leadership of Prof. Graham Taylor, has 
collected statistical material bearing on 
the subjects of the call 
to the ministry from 
354 of the men who 
have entered the institution during the 
last ten years. Eighty-five placed their 
call at the time of their conversion; all 
but a few of the remainder placed it 
afterward, even well along in their col- 
lege course. As to the manner, many 
felt that it came in more than one way. 
To ninety-five it manifested itself in 
terms of duty; to fifty-eight in the needs 
of humanity ; to eighty-nine in the solic- 
itations of parents, friends or college pro- 
fessors; sixty entered the work because 
they desired it; fifty-five explain it as a 
voice of God from which they could not 
escape; twenty-seven were dedicated at 
or before birth. Only six declare that 
they entered the ministry because they 
felt themselves especially fitted for it. 
There is much in this tabulation to make 
the parent, the friend, the teacher thought- 
ful, zealous and hopeful. Early conse- 
cration and training, together with later 
admonition, will bear fruit again as it 
has in the past. 


How Men Are Called 
to the Ministry 


ASHINGTON, D. C., never has had 

the place that most European capi- 
tals have had in shaping the thoughts and 
customs of the nation. But of late it 
has begun to take on more 
of the characteristics of a 
European capital. With 
characteristic prescience the Roman 
Catholic Church is building up a great 
educational center there, and subtly and 
powerfully in all ways is shaping thought 


Life at the 
National Capital 


and action. Scientists find in the na- 
tional collections rare opportunity for 
study. People of wealth are making 
homes for occupation during the winter 
season and when all the great depart- 
ments of Government are functioning. 
The diplomatic corps is increasing in 
number, ability and prestige, and is 
visibly affecting social customs and 
ideals. Leaders of old social groups 
with simple ideals are passing on to an- 
other world, and those who are taking 
their places are more ambitious, more 
cosmopolitan in outlook and habit and 
less concerned with American traditions. 


OW all these things cannot but have 
altered the life of the city some- 
what, both for the better and the worse. 
Bishop Satterlee of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, in his diocesan 
rt we a address last week, called at- 
tention to the deterioration 
he sees going on in higher circles of 
society at the capital, and he deprecated 
emphatically some of the changes in- 
cident to the evolution from provincial- 
ism to cosmopolitanism. Bishop Satter- 
lee has to do with circles of society 
most likely to be affected. He may not 
correctly reflect the actual conditions as 
they exist among all sorts and conditions 
of folk in Washington. Indeed Dr. S. M. 
Newmar of the First Congregational 
Church, in his analysis of conditions in 
Washington which we printed recently, 
was decided more optimistic. But after 
all is said, it must be true that with the 
incoming of Roman Catholicism in force, 
with the advent of people educated abroad 
or who have traveled widely there, with 
the multiplication of men of ability 
wedded to science and not religious, and 
with the influx of the nouveaux riche 
from the East and West, there never 
again can be the old state of affairs when 
the social standards were largely South- 
ern and the political standards those of 
New England. 


HE United Presbyterians will hoid 

their General Assembly the last of 
this month at Greenville, Pa. They will 
have before them a question of universal 
interest. Their doc- 
trines are those of 
the Presbyterian Church. They have 
also ‘‘distinctive principles,’’ the most 
important of which are that secret socie- 
ties are inconsistent with church mem- 
bership and that only the psalms may be 
sung in worship, public and private. 
Heretofore candidates for church mem- 
bership have been asked to profess their 
adherence to the standards of doctrine 
and also to the “distinctive principles.’’ 
It is proposed to change this rule, and 


Inclusion or Exclusion 


the question is as to which of two ways 
the change shall be made. One overture 
would ask a candidate only to promise to 
receive instruction in the doctrines in a 
teachable spirit. The other requires a 
pledge “to conform your life and con- 
duct ’’ to the doctrines and the principles. 
The choice of one or the other of these 
overtures by the General Assembly will 
determine whether the entrance into the 
church shall be broadened or narrowed. 
In case the first shall be adopted, union 
with other Presbyterian bodies would be 
made easier. The United Presbyterian 
Church was formed in 1858 by the union 
of two Presbyterian organizations, most 
of the members being of Scottish descent. 
The church is very conservative in belief. 
It has about 120,000 members. Its prin- 
cipal foreign mission work is in Egypt 
and in Northern India. 


PAN-BAPTIST Congress next year, 
if it should be held in London as sug- 
gested, might cause an explosion or might 
be only a flash in the pan. That would 
depend on the degree of 
prt et for frankness with which 
. American and English Bap- 
tists discussed the subject of close com- 
munion, on which they differ with one 
another both in theory and practice. It 
might be so discussed as to bring forth 
important results for good. We hope the 
Congress will be held. In all essentials, as 
we understand them, Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists arein harmony. If Amer- 
ican Baptists should come to agree with 
their English brethren on the subject of 
free communion with Christians of other 
denominations the tendency would be 
strengthened toward closer co-operation 
between these two bodies. At present 
the principles of liberty and fraternity 
which distinguish our polity greatly need 
to be emphasized. Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists, with no artificial barriers 
between them, could much increase their 
influence in this direction. 


HE United Free Presbyterians of Ed- 
inburgh, in. presbytery and synod, 
have declined to permit free discussion 


‘of resolutions introduced by Professor 


auidietetheiibianentl Paterson and sup- 
s . 

Divide on the Coolle ported by . consider- 
Labor Question able minority, which 

resolutions condemned 
the British Ministry’s decision to use 
Chinese indentured servants in South Af- 
rican mines. The matter has now gone 
to the highest court, the General Assem- 
bly. The British Weekly, edited by a 
Scotch Presbyterian, has been severe in 
its denunciations of the Edinburgh Pres- 
byterians for their disinclination to fol- 
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low after the English Nonconformists in 
denouncing the Ministry’s policy in this 
matter, and it refuses to believe that 
‘‘doubt and fear and policy and mammon 
have eaten out the heart of the United 
Free Church,’”’ but it admits that it is 
much perplexed and deeply concerned at 
some things that have taken place in the 
church recently. It is interesting to see 
how Dr. Nicoll in his Weekly editorials 
recurs again and again to the parallel 
between our own history of abolitionism 
and its attack on the churches of the 
North and the present situation in the 
British Empire as he sees it. In Eng- 
land, on the other hand, the Free churches 
and the trades-unionists are practically 
united in denouncing the policy of Lord 
Milner in South Africa. The sentiment 
in the colonies also is adverse. Latest 
reports from South Africa itself indicate 
that trade conditions and political devel- 
opments are far from ideal. 


EPRESENTATIVES of fourteen of 

the most influential Protestant de- 
nominations, including our own, have 
issued an appeal to the Protestant public 
of this country for action 
by ecclesiastical and civil 
courts and legislative 
bodies that may put an 
end to abuses which exist in marriage 
and divorce, and which threaten the health 
of both State and Church. Our repre- 
sentative signing the appeal is Rey. Dr. 
C. E. Jefferson of Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York. We rejoice that this appeal 
has been made, for it is proof positive, in 
the first place that the churches are com- 
ing to see their common responsibility in 
conserving the ethical life of the nation. 
Secondly, it shows that forces are align- 
ing which will combat the spirit of intense 
individualism at the root of the special 
evil dwelt upon in this appeal, which 
spirit is playing such havoc with institu- 
tional life of several sorts. 


Joint Action Rela- 
tive to Marriage 
and Divorce 


HE distinguished leaders who issue 

this appeal do well to ground their 
plea on the fundamental principle of pur- 
ity, and the need of greater emphasis in 
home, school and church, 
upon this matter. With that 
firmly rooted there seldom is 
need of any further plea for the sanctity 
of marriage. Where it is lacking there is 
a low ideal of marriage and “horrible ten- 
dencies to facile and frequent divorce” 
such asarerampanttoday. Later appeals 
of this committee will have practical sug- 
gestions as to legislation. This appeal 
‘‘is to the conscience of Christian people 
to cleanse and purify the atmosphere of 
public opinion and social recognition.” 
It is a call for church discipline, for such 
action by clergymen as has been taken by 
the clergy of Rhode Island in the matter 
of refusing to perform marriages, or as 
has just been taken by the clergymen of 
the town of Antrim, N. H. Reform does 
not depend upon creation of machinery 
or a formal crusade. Sermons on purity, 
rigorous punishment of offenders against 
divine law and ecclesiastical covenants, 
agreement by the clergy to refuse to abet 
divorce and remarriage, and adequate 
support given to the clergy by intelligent 
and influential laymen would alter the 
situation speedily. 


The Ground 
of the Appeal 
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HE president of the Western Union 

Company has made a reply to the re- 
quest of the City Club of New York that 
its directors or officials put an end to 
service by the com- 
pany which alone 
makes poolrooms 
where gambling is carried on possible. 
The City Club, as we noted last week, had 
gathered evidence showing that the West- 
ern Union Company not only furnished 
such service on application, but also fur- 
nished operators who would be party to 
evasion of the law. District Attorney 
Jerome, and the press of New York city, 
be it said to itS credit, followed up the 
City Club’s appeal to the directors for 
action which would put an end to such 
criminal participation by the company. 
The company’s reply is surprising, in the 
light of the place in society of its direct- 
ors, men like Mr. Morris K. Jesup, Mr. 
Jacob Schiff, and other men prominent in 
Christian and Jewish circles of philan- 
thropy in New York. The reply is virtu- 
ally a legal quibble. The law, it is said, 
does not permit the company to differ- 
entiate between lines of business offered 
to it. It is argued that the courts have 
so ruled, and that therefore the company 
has no alternative but to go on taking 
business that on its face seems unob- 
jectionable. 


Ethical Responsibilities 
of Corporation Directors 


HE burden of proof that the business 

offered and accepted is illegal is put 
by the corporation upon the law’s officials 
or upon citizens making complaints. In 
short the directorate refuse 
to make an ethical decision 
involving possible loss of income; and 
are supremely concerned about litigation 
which might follow were the poolroom 
business refused. Such action by men 
prominent in religion and in philan- 
thropy does not seem consistent, nor 
does it benefit the cause of religion— 
Christian or Jewish. Presumably the 
defense offered would be that which is 
so common among directors of corpora- 
tions who do as directors that which they 
would not do as individuals, namely, 
that the stockholders’ interests must be 
guarded. This of course is only a side- 
light on the possible ethical defects of 
corporations as such, valuable as they are 
as wealth savers and wealth makers. But 
are the interests of stockholders above 
the interests of the men who lose honor 
and position by their gambling habits, 
above the interests of wives and children 
whose homes are wrecked, above the in- 
terests of business firms whose employees 
steal to make up their losses at gambling? 


A Lame Defense 


HREE Europeans, eminent in litera- 

ture, music and art, have died re- 
cently. Maurus Jokai was a gifted writer 
of fiction, drama and poetry, and a pub- 
licist as well, enlisted not 
only in the service of 
beauty but also of duty, and winning 
admiration as a devoted Hungarian pa- 
triot as well as a creator of lasting lit- 
erature. Dvorak was a Slavic composer 
of high place in the second rank of com- 
posers, if not placed among the im- 
mortals. His life in this country as 
director of a conservatory in New York 
city, and his interest in the music of the 
Afro-American and his use of themes 
from that source in some of his later 
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compositions, of course make him pe- 
culiarly interesting to us as a people. 
Lenbach, Germany’s greatest portrait 
painter, had. the good fortune to live 
during a great epoch in Germany’s his- 
tory and have as sitters and patrons men 
with permanent place in history. Thus 
sitter and artist often combined to create 
masterpieces in portraiture which are 
sure of permanent fame. Quite a differ- 
ent character from any of these died in 
Sing Sing prison last week, and the only 
occasion for noting the death of Mr. 
Samuel Parks, whilom labor leader in 
New York city, is that he was the first 
man to stand out conspicuously in the 
East as typical of that collusion between 
dishonest capital and dishonest labor be- 
cause of which Western cities for some 
time past have been plundered. Aftera 
bitter fight to prevent punishment he was 
sent to prison, where confinement told 
on a body which had been abused, and 
now, notwithstanding his record of crime, 
he has had a funeral in New York which 
shows that union labor is loyal to him. 
This for reasons presumably similar to 
those which lead the Irish to make Parnell 
a national hero, notwithstanding his self- 
ish betrayal of their cause, and his sins. 


HE death of Sir Henry M. Stanley, 

aged sixty-four, removes a personal- 
ity which once had focused on it the at- 
tention of Christendom. Few lives have 
been more dramatic, 
and few modern lives 
have had in them more of the note of 
chivalry and knight errantry. From a 
Welsh poorhouse to an English title, 
membership in Parliament and defense 
of the few as over against the many by 
identification with the upper classes— 
that is the anomaly of a life that in its 
ventures to find and save Livingstone 
and Emin Pasha in Africa was bold and 
chivalric, and also incidentally added 
much to our knowledge of a ‘‘dark con- 
tinent.”” A man’s opinion of himself is 
always interesting. Stanley once wrote 
to a friend in Vermont: ‘I have brought 
exiles back to their homes. I have re- 
united families. I have rescued those in 
sore straits. I have borne the young 
and aged and placed them once more in 
their loved land of Egypt. I have brought 
the beleaguered governor out of his threat- 
ened bondage. Wherefore, as these were 
the aims of the work, and they have been 
accomplished, I say ‘the end-crowns the 
work.’ True, I am blanched and white, 
but what matters it? I have naught to 
regret; and if any mission of like nature 
presented itself, I should still wish to do 
it. For whether here or there, life stays 
not but rushes on apace, and men must 
work and strive; but let us do it bravely 
and fitly, with all our strength.” 


H. M. Stanley Dead 


IUS X. has counseled one of the 
French bishops who sought advice 
with respect to intervention of the clergy 
in electoral conflicts that the clergy ab- 
aaa ae stain, because though 
canaedl sot - defensible in theory, in 
Politicians practice clerical partic- 
ipation ‘‘ arouses bit- 

ter animosity which infallibly compro- 
mises the sacred functions,’’ and brings 
about the loss of that esteem and sympa- 
thy which the clergyman needs for the 
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fruitful exercise of his spiritual mission. 
The rule applies, the pope says, not only 
to the Italian and French priests, but to 
all who live in countries where universal 
suffrage is in force. 


ITH the harbor of Port Arthur at 

last blocked by Japanese vessels 
sunk across the mouth, with that city 
invested in the rear by a second army 
corps, landed May 6, which 
met with no opposition in 
landing, with Viceroy Alexieff barely es- 
caping to the north before the Japanese 
shut off communication with the main- 
land, with Dalny and Fen-wang-Cheng in 
the hands of the Japanese and Neuchu- 
ang’s forts dismantled and deserted by 
the Russians—this has been an eventful 
week in the far East. It has added to 
Japanese prestige and Russian stoicism, 
and has caused comment in the press of 
Europe on the probable ultimate need of 
mediation in Russia’s behalf. The Lon- 
don Times correspondents dwell on the 
marvelous celerity, thoroughness and con- 
summate strategy of the Japanese armies, 
and there are no chapters in military his- 
tory chrenicling more reckless disregard 
of life than have been shown in the va- 
rious and finally successful attempts by 
Admiral Togo’s subordinates to sink ships 
in Port Arthur harbor where they would 
block it, It is not surprising that jubi- 
lation reigns among the people in Tokyo 
and gloom and stoicism in St. Petersburg. 
Evidently there are no such large armies 
ot Russians in Manchuria and Siberia as 
have been described by Russian authori- 
ties; the Russian artillery cannot compete 
with the Japanese, and even the Cossacks 
have been outfought by the weakest of 
Japan’s military arms—the cavalry. At 
present rate of expenditure Russia’s bill 
for the war by January, 1905, it is esti- 
mated will be $254,000,000. Now that 
Antung is in Japanese hands our Gov- 
ernment is planning to send to the front 
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the consul-designate, and thus under Jap- 
an’s military protection we shall open the 
door of Manchuria, never to be closed 
again it is to be hoped. 


OUNT KATSURA, prime minister 

of Japan, is reported by cable as 
having communicated with leaders of 
the Christian Japanese advising them 
of the importance of 
impressing upon their 
followers that the war 
has no bearing upon religious or racial 
questions, and that therefore religious or 
racial animosities are not to be aroused. 
Just what has made this course necessary 
is not clear, although there are intima- 
tions that in Korea the Roman Catholic 
Christians are siding with Russia to the 
detriment of Japanese interests. Bishop 
Nikolai of the Orthodox Greek Church 
in Japan long since made it clear to the 
Japanese adherents of that church, with 
its headquarters in Russia, that in the 
present war they were to be Japanese 
first of all; and the Protestant mission- 
aries all have done everything in their 
power that could be done legitimately to 
show that there is nothing at yariance 
between utmost loyalty to native land 
and to the Christ. 


Religious Partisan- 
ship Forbidden 


Is the West of Age 


Responses to a recent editorial in our 
columns on this subject have been numer- 
ous. Two of them appear in this issue, 
all that we can allow space for. The 
majority of them are from the West— 
asserting emphatically that the West is 
not of age, so far as independence of New 
England gifts is concerned. It is urged 
that our editorial lacked discrimination. 
That judgment probably sprang from a 
hasty reading of it or from seeing extracts 
from it in other newspapers. 
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We do not advocate less generous giv- 
ing but more. We question the fairness 
of many of the local religious and philan- 
thropic enterprises in one section of the 
country sending solicitors to collect money 
in another section. We do not discour- 
age giving to our national benevolent 
societies. They are doing just what we 
said ought to be done—discouraging those 
from coming to New England to ask for 
money who have no sufficient grounds 
for doing so, and providing as far as they 
can for these enterprises which all our 
churches should help. The Education 
Society, for example, had refused aid to 
one of the institutions referred to in a 
letter which was quoted in our editorial. 
But men of ability with power for public 
appeal, without the approval of our socie- 
ties, get access to the churches, and col- 
lect a good deal of money which the 
donors would give for other purposes if 
they were better informed. 

Portions of the West are not yet of 
age. Portions of the East are also poor 
because they are young, and other por- 
tions because they are enfeebled by old 
age. It is urged that there are many 
churches in the West which could not 
live without home missionary aid. It is 
also true that more Congregational home 
missionaries are laboring in Massachu- 
setts than in any other state in the 
union, and in both sections many of the 
churches of this class have long been 
dependent on outside aid. 

We think it is true, as several of our 
correspondents observe, that the Eastern 
churches are more thoroughly instructed 
and worked in the way of giving than 
other sections. We have letters from 
pastors of poor churches in the West 
giving instances of great generosity in 
giving; and from persons giving other 
instances of men of large wealth in the 
churches whose gifts are very small. 
We believe there are sections of the 
West in which good results would follow 
organized campaigns of benevolence con- 
ducted by pastors. Agents of the so- 
cieties whose headquarters are in Boston 
and New York would be less missed in 
the West if pastors spoke oftener than 
they now do in other pulpits than their 
Own on our missionary enterprises. 

Western colleges are at a distinct dis- 
advantage over older ones in the East, 
because few of them as yet have any con- 
siderable body of alumni to which they 
can appeal. They turn naturally and rea- 
sonably to those who have learned to 
value the higher education by contact 
with older colleges, and who have lived 
long enough to have amassed money to 
give or who have inherited it. More per- 
sons of this class are found in our churches 
in the East than in the West. 

We are persuaded anew, however, by 
letters called out by our discussion of 
this subject, that many Christians in the 
West overestimate the wealth and under- 
estimate the burdens of our average 
Eastern churches; and that by compari- 
son they underestimate the ability of 
their own churches to give, and overes- 
timate the responsibilities which they 
would shift to the shoulders of brethren 
whom they esteem to be more fortunate 
than themselves. And all this empha- 
sizes the fact that greater gifts are needed 
and more discrimination in distributing 
them. 
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Congregationalism and Episco- 
pacy in Massachusetts 


The Episcopal Church in this common- 
wealth has been largely influenced by 
Congregationalism. The unit till recently 
has been the parish, the government of 
the bishop has been limited, the local 
clergy have exercised greater independ- 
ence than in many other dioceses. Bishop 
Lawrence, in his address to the diocesan 
convention in Boston, last week, empha- 
sized the debt of the Episcopal Church 
to ‘“‘the noble traditions of Puritanism 
and individuality in religious life.’’ He 
thought that the Congregational and par- 
ish system had its great opportunity when 
our civic life was made up of towns and 
villages. 

Now, however, he regards the gather- 
ing of the people into large cities and 
the closer relation between towns through 
rapid communication as affording the 
opportunity for Episcopalians to make 
the unit not the parish but the diocese, 
and to centralize government in a cathe- 
dral, to be erected in Boston, which will 
be the official home of the bishop and wit- 
ness in this historic center of Congrega- 
tionalism to the organic unity and life 
of the Episcopal Church. The large be- 
quest for a cathedral, recently made by 
a daughter of a New England Congrega- 
tional minister, furnishes in part the 
means to realize thisplan. As described 
by Bishop Lawrence it is attractive and 
promises to be largely useful. 

Wishing increased prosperity to our 
Episcopalian brethren under their bish- 
op’s able leadership, we continue to think 
that the opportunity for Congregational- 
ism in Massachusetts is greater today 
than it has been for fifty years. It stands 
for the liberty of the individual Christian 
and of the local church. We do not ac- 
knowledge that any man is exalted by 
official position to be our father in God. 
Our people give due reverence to leaders 
according to their ability and devotion to 
the work of Christ’s churches, but do not 
acknowledge that they can make any of- 
ficial claim to our obedience. Our con- 
viction is as strong as our fathers’ was 
that democracy in the state and freedom 
in religion require that the local church 
shall not surrender its self government to 
any central authority outside of itself. 
Our noble traditions do not represent a 
temporary phase of democracy, but are 
a precious inheritance to be maintained 
at whatever cost. 

None the less do Congregationalists 
need to be alive to the requirements of 
changed conditions. These requirements 
are emphasized by Bishop Lawrence’s ad- 
dress to his diocese. -The isolation of for- 
mer generations is not suited to the life 
of today. Our churches cannot prosper 
if they are indifferent to the welfare of 
their neighbor churches or fail to take 
energetic measures to cover the field for 
which they are jointly responsible. They 
must voluntarily unite for such work 
under leaders chosen by themselves or 
surrender this historic territory of Con- 
gregationalism to the Episcopal Church 
with the cathedral as the head of its 
organic life. This is a vital matter which 
deserves to be considered at the meeting 
of the ministers of Metropolitan Boston 
to be held in Shawmut Church this month 
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and at the coming meeting of the State 
Association at Fitchburg. 

Meanwhile we commend to the ear- 
nest attention of our churches the plans 
adopted at the recent diocesan convention 
in Boston. It is proposed through com- 
mittees appointed by the bishop to collect 
and study statistics showing the changing 
conditions of religious forces in the state, 
to consider what action can be taken for 
more effective co-operation with other de- 
nominations, how laymen can be encour- 
aged to greater united spiritual work in 
the Church, and how ministers can be 
better trained in the appreciation of the 
principles of Christian ethics to the prob- 
lems of the day. The convention re- 
quested the trustees of the Cambridge 
Theological School to take the necessary 
steps to establish a scholarship for this 
purpose, for which it is said funds have 
been promised. It is also suggested that 
a general mission for Boston and vicinity 
may be planned for the autumn of next 
year. These outlines of work present an 
example to Congregational churches, in 
some of which at least they can co-operate 
with their Episcopal brethren. 





Constructive and Destructive 
Bible Teachers 


The American Bible League was re- 
eently formed ‘‘to organize the friends 
of the Bible to promote a more reveren- 
tial and constructive study of the sacred 
volume and to maintain the historic faith 
of the Church in its divine inspiration 
and supreme authority as the Word of 
God.”’ Its president is Mr. William Phil- 
lips Hall, and its secretary is Rev. Dr. 
D. 8S. Gregory. Its membership includes 
several well-known ministers and laymen, 
and its first convention was held from 
Tuesday to Thursday last week in the 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York, of 
which Rev. Dr. D. J. Burrell is pastor. 
The attendance was large and represent- 
ative. The purpose of the convention, 
as announced in its platform, was to 
prove ‘‘that the Bible is now being sub- 
jected to a scholastic assault of unparal- 
leled danger,’”’ “‘that the assault is based 
upon groundless claims of a false scholar- 
ship and that the methods proposed by 
the league will fully meet the imperative 
needs of the situation.’”’ Addresses were 
made by Pres. Francis L. Patton of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, Dr. Robert R. 
Booth, Dr. A. H. Plumb, Dr. J. B. 
Remensnyder, Prof. G. Frederick Wright, 
Sec. E. P. Ingersoll of the Bible Society, 
Dr. Burrell and a number of other well- 
known pastors and teachers. 

There are destructive critics who seem 
to find satisfaction in weakening the influ- 
ence of the Bible as a revelation of the 
mind and will of God. Against these we 
would gladly join with Christian scholars 
to use all the results of research and the 
power of faith to reaffirm the authority of 
the Word of God. We must, however, be 
assured that we are enlisted in fighting 
against foes of the Bible and not against 
itsfriends. That this organization of lov- 
ers of the Bible is earnest and aggressive 
and not merely defensive was made evi- 
dent by the tone and substance of the 
addresses reported. It was also made 
plain that those against whom the move- 
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ment is directed are largely within the 
Christian Church, who in name and pro- 
fession at least are our brethren. In gen- 
eral they were called ‘‘higher critics.” 
Some speakers appeared to include in the 
hostile ranks all those who study the 
Bible according to the historical method. 
Others intimated that one class of higher 
critics are to be opposed by another class: 
‘“*We shall meet Biblical experts of the 
highest rank with experts of the highest 
rank, and a negative, destructive scholar- 
ship with a positive constructive scholar- 
ship.”’ 

Two things, we believe, are essential in 
order to bring believers in the Bible into 
harmony in this movement. First, it is 
necessary, as Prof. Willis J. Beecher 
pleaded ably in an article in The Congre- 
gationalist some time ago, to distinguish 
clearly between destructive and construct- 
ive critics, between those who are destroy- 
ing confidence in the Bible and those who 
are bringing its truth more clearly to 
light. Second, the contest should be car- 
ried on according to rules of Christian 
courtesy. If, as one speaker intimated, 
this league is composed of ‘the watch- 
dogs of conservatism ’’ and their oppo- 
nents are ‘‘the little poodles of criticism,”’ 
then the larger portion of serious-minded 
students of the Bible would refuse to be 
classed witheither. They would say with 
Dr. Patton, ‘‘ Let the critics fight it out.” 

An aggressive campaign against false 
scholarship can be carried on with hope 
of success only by knowing who are the 
false scholars and directing the attack 
definitely against them. A new method 
of studying the Bible has been introduced 
which is commonly called higher criticism, 
but which is more properly described as 
historical. Itseeks to find by whom, when 
and under what conditions the books of 
the Bible were written and how their in- 
terpretation is affected by knowledge of 
these conditions. A new Biblical litera- 
ture has been produced, whose main 
teachings are generally accepted and 
used by writers of Sunday school helps 
and whose influence is everywhere felt in 
Bible study. Examples of this litera- 
ture are Sanders’s and Kent’s Messages of 
the Bible, the Scholars’ Old Testament, 
Prof. M. S. Terry’s Moses and the Proph- 
ets, Prof. George Adam Smith’s Modern 
Criticism and the Preaching of the Old 
Testament, Moulton’s Modern Reader’s 
Bible, Moore’s New Testament and the 
Christian Church, and Hastings’s Bible 
Dictionary. In which class would the 
Bible League place these authors? For 
instance, on which side does the league 
put Professor McFadyen, whose article is 
printed in this issue of our paper? On 
the other hand are such teachers as De- 
litsch, Van Manen and Schmiedel, who 
seem to insist on reducing the supernat- 
ural of the Bible to the level of natural- 
ism, whose influence we believe is con- 
stantly waning. Men of this stamp ap- 
pear to us to be hostile to that judgment 
which finds God revealed in the Bible and 
to that faith in him which is attested by 
the Christian experience of the ages. 

Criticism, it has been well said, is a 
method, not a body of opinions. The 
method we cordially approve. The opin- 
ions we accept or reject according to the 
light we receive on them through prayer 
and study. 
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The Sunday of Yesterday, To- 
day and Tomorrow 


The aboriginal instinet of man led him 
both to find time for rest and time for 
worship; and no matter how complex 
civilization may become and how culti- 
vated and perfected human nature may 
some day be, the aboriginal instinct will 
survive all changes because it corresponds 
to fundamental and inevitable needs of 
humanity. This being admitted, it does 
not preclude, however, the admission that 
with the flight of time come alterations 
in social structure which make difficult 
perpetuation of specific forms and cus- 
toms that are the ever-altering mani- 
festation of the abiding instincts. 

Thus today the very complexity of an 
age that is dominantly urban, not rural, 
industrial, not pastoral in its most strik- 
ing phases, makes difficult any legislation 
respecting Sunday observance or enforce- 
ment of the same which does net take 
into consideration all the facts of today. 
The essential need, the essential motives, 
and the essential result to be secured re- 
main constant, but both State and Church 
are influenced by altered environment, 
and cannot help being so influenced. 
This is a fundamental fact which has to 
be recognized by all who would debate 
the Sunday problems of today or tomor- 
row. Moreover there are other things to 
be borne in mind. 

This is an increasingly Hellenistic and 
humanistic age. The Sunday ideal which 
the pioneers of the dominant colonies of 
this nation in its early days inherited was 
a Puritan variant of an Hebraic concep- 
tion of it. This ideal has not the grip it 
formerly had on descendants of the early 
settlers, and it does not win many con- 
verts among those later settlers and their 
descendants who came to this country 
from lands where Puritanism never had 
sway. : 

The second fact is suggested by the 
above. A preponderant proportion of 
emigration to this country now is of peo- 
ples whose ideal of Sunday observance is 
decidedly different from that of the Teu- 
tonic or Anglo-Saxon peoples who shaped 
our early institutions or legislation; and 
their prolific families are to grow up to 
shape future legislation, unless the Prot- 
estant Church and its home missionary 
agencies make them see the superiority 
of the honored American tradition and 
ideal. 

Thirdly, with the altered type of immi- 
gration, with the preponderance more and 
more—in New England, for instance—of 
the Celt, the Latin, the Slav, adherents 
of churches that never have looked upon 
Sunday as Protestants have and that have 
always tolerated more Sunday recreation 
when worship has been rendered, it is not 
surprising that propositions should come 
before our law-making bodies for amend- 
ment of Sunday laws in the direction of 
abatement of prohibitions of sports, etc. 
Indeed the wonder is not that the pres- 
sure in this direction has come at last, 
but that it has not come sooner and 
more insistently, considering the political 
strength of the petitioners and the dis- 
ciplined, organized strength of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

We chronicle these facts not because 
we like to, but because we have to, and 
because we believe that such legislation 
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as has come before the legislature of 
Massachusetts at this session and been 
defeated is but the precursor of other 
bills which will recur from year to year 
with an ever increasing backing. Just 
now the present legislation has back of 
it forces that can be easily summoned 
and brought to bear against change, but 
some day a counter force will appear that 
will have to be combated intelligently and 
resolutely if present laws are to stand. 

Justice Gaynor’s decision in the matter 
of Sunday baseball in New York is omi- 
nous of an altered state of public opinion 
in that great cosmopolitan city, as is the 
demand for opening of saloons after noon 
on Sunday, which movement has the sup- 
port of not a few prominent churchmen 
and philanthropists of the older Ameri- 
can racial stock. These are signs of the 
time, calling for a wide-awake attitude 
on the part of those who believe in keep- 
ing Sunday for rest, worship and the 
higher things of life, and who will be 
called upon in the near future to deter- 
mine just what is the permanent and just 
what the transient in the institution of 
the Sabbath, just what may be conceded 
without sacrifice of principle and what 
not. It is a problem to be discussed in 
the light of facts, as well as sentiments, 
from the economic, as well as the reli- 
gious standpoint, and it has to do with 
an institution the basis of authority for 
which is both human and superhuman. 

Our hope is that our traditions and our 
ideals will prove stronger than the tra- 
ditions and ideals of Europe; that the 
Church, the school and the press will 
stand ever for a conception of Sunday 
which insures rest from toil, opportunity 
to worship God in peace, and only such 
forms of re creation as involve no extra 
Sunday toil for man or beast, as 
brighten the domestic hearth, and as truly 
build up body and soul. Anything like 
recreation for amusement’s sake, for en- 
riching the few at the expense of the 
many, for secularizing the day—should be 
fought to the bitter end. In securing 
this ideal of restriction of Sunday labor 
the Church may reckon, we believe, on 
the organized labor of the country. In 
turn trades-unionists need to learn the 
spiritual ends of Sunday when once ex- 
emption from toil is won, and the folly 
of taking leisure that was meant for wor- 
ship and the spiritual life for discussing 
material ends solely or for mere amuse- 
ment. 


The Man Born Blind 


The contrast between blindness of the 
will and openness of mind to listen to 
the word of Christ is clearly pictured in 
these scenes. For the power of Christ’s 
character laid hold upon this restored 
man and gave him an unwonted courage; 
while it repelled the Pharisees, leaving 
them bold only to deny and persecute. 
Such were the diverse fruits of an awak- 
ening faith and of settled thoughts of 
life in which Christ could have no part. 

What strikes us in our study of the 
restored man’s character is this contrast 
between his old passivity and a newly 
wakened courage. We seem to find 
him sitting at first in some shaded gate- 
way, too resigned and passive to resent 
the freedom with which the passers-by 
talked of his infirmity and used him as 
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the text for a theological dispute. The 
same passivity reveals itself in his yield- 
ing to the means which Jesus used and in 
the deference of his parents to the high- 
placed questioners. Clearly the years of 
darkness and dependence had left deep 
traces. 

With the touch of Jesus new courage 
of self-assertion came. The blind man 
rises from his lowly place and gropes his 
way to the appointed place of washing. 
He returns not only seeing but with a 
courage born of his experience. One 
great fact was written so deeply on his 
soul that thenceforth it determined all 
his thinking. He knew what, though not 
yet Whom he believed. He had a mem- 
ory—he had not yet connected it with a 
person. He was still in the realm of 
phenomena, he had not attained the 
holy land of friendship. The mystery 
of his restoration had not yet been re- 
solved into the deeper, more joyful mys- 
tery of personal confidence in God. 

Christ will not permanently leave an 
ignorant man to this imperfect experi- 
ence. For his own sake—to carry out 
his own desire and work—he must re- 
veal himself. Christ desired this re- 
stored man more than the restored man 
had yet learned to desire Christ. For 
the moment he was content with eye- 
sight, slowly mastering its powers and 
adding to his storehouse of impressions. 
To have left him to this stage of knowl- 
edge would have been only half a kind- 
ness. Christ had yet to open the eyes of 
his spirit to sights and means of service. 

It is in the personal relation with 
Christ that the permanent satisfactions 
of our life must come. The concentra- 
tion which long days of helpless blind- 
ness had brought this man, the magnifi- 
cent courage which faced the rulers of 
his people, must find their outlet in lov- 
ing work. When he knew Christ he 
worshiped. What he did for Christ 
only the final records of our human life 
shall reveal. 


Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting May 15-21. John 9: 1-41. 





In Brief 
Senator Quay of Pennsylvania does so few 
good things that when he champions the cause 


of the Indian it should be recognized. It is- 
said that he has Indian blood in him. 





W. Robertson Nicoll says that when he sees 
aclergyman’s library disproportionately strong 
in sermons his suspicion is excited. It is raw, 
not finished material that the true workman 
covets. 


The Newton Theological Institution (Bap- 
tist) has voted that seventy-two years shall 
be the limit of active service in the faculty. 
An example worth following elsewhere, with 
exceptions. 





Vicar General Byrne, an eminent Roman 
Catholic prelate of Boston, intimated publicly 
recently that the time seems about ripe for 
calling another plenary council of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of this country. 





An English Episcopal bishop says that 
** the true sense of the Bible as interpreted by 
the Church is the Bible.” That is the view 
of Rome also, yet Protestantism will still hold 
to the right of private interpretation. 


A Lutheran clergyman in Pennsylvania, sued 
for breach of promise, has fallen back on the 
technical evasion that the promise was made 
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onsSunday, hence is not valid, and the court 
sustains him. What a sanctimonious crawl! 


If Boston cannot get bread because bakers 
are on strike, other cities can supply her need. 
Chicago purveyors of food say they can bring 
a million of loaves daily from other places if nec- 
essary. There need be no fear of famine yet. 


It is good news that the Medico-Legal So- 
ciety and the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society are co-operating with Philadelphia 
philanthropists to put an end so far as pos- 
sible to the unrestricted infanticide which has 
gone on in the city of Brotherly Love. 


The Pilot has discovered two new sorts of 
truth, “‘ fractional or spurious truths.”’ Prot- 
estants are said to have them in exclusive 
possession. ‘“‘ Half truths,’’ we admit we 
have heard of, but ‘‘ spurious truth ’’—that 
is one of Mr. Roche’s Hibernianisms. 











The New York Tribune practically charges 
the Board of Aldermen of that city as stand- 
ing out for the payment of $300,000 to its mem- 
bers before they will move to consider the 
transit facilities of the Bronx district and 
grant right of way to a railway petitioning for 
the same. 





A league has been formed in England to 
maintain family worship. Its president is 
Rev. F. B. Meyer and the first report of its six 
months’ existence states that forty-four fami- 
lies are enrolled, representing various denomi- 
nations. The league, we presume, is open to 
American families. 





Evangelist R. A. Torrey has stirred up a hot 
controversy in Bristol, Eng., by intimating 
that most Unitarians refuse to believe that 
Christ was divine because such belief makes it 
easier for them to live in sin without accusing 
consciences. It is usually rash to attribute re- 
ligious beliefs to immoral motives. 





Dr. Walcott Calkins closes an article in the 
Transcript on his impressions of the St. Louis 
Exposition by a sentence from Psalm 23 with 
a variation which sums up the highest mean- 
ing of our country’s history—‘‘ ‘ Thou prepar- 
est a table before me in the presence of my ’— 
friends. The United States has no enemies.” 





A London police court has a Bible that will 
wash. It is bound in ivory, and the covers are 
sponged after it has been kissed by witnesses 
in taking the oath. Who will invent a proc- 
ess that will wipe from the inside the false 
interpretations that have been so incrusted 
that men fight for them as though they were 
the revelations of God? 





Men who are generous should learn to give 
without restrictions. The ‘‘ dead hand ” terri- 
bly cripples administrators of great institutions 
whether ecclesiastical or educational. Out of 
a total of $6,899,000 which Yale University has 
income from, only a trifle more than two mil- 
lion dollars is free to be used by the uni- 
versity offigials at points of greatest stringency. 


The war in the East is greatly increasing 
the emigration from Russia to the United 
States. Fear of being compelled to serve in 
the army is driving many out of the country, 
and those who depart, especially Jews, turn 
to this country as the most desirable place of 
refuge. Probably as large an army will come 
hither this year as will go to fight in the East. 
What shall we do with them? 





Minnesota courts have just declared valid a 
bequest of $2,000,000 by Mrs. Wilder, creating 
a fund for the support of *‘the worthy poor ” 
in the city of St. Paul. That is Pauline char- 
ity in its intention at least. Now for the 
exodus from Minneapolis, Winona and other 
towns of those who are eligible. Unless most 
preternaturally wisely administered, such a 
gift is not a blessing to a community. 





Mrs. Ballington Booth has issued a state- 
ment denying that it is her intention to close 
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her Hope Halls for ex-prisoners, denying also 
that the Volunteers are in financial difficulties. 
The work of the Volunteers is said to be ina 
better condition financially than ever before. 
It is a work that much needs and should have 
endowment, in order to relieve Mrs. Booth 
from the burden of raising funds each year. 


Trinity College, Hartford, Ct., founded by 
Episcopalians, but of course admitting students 
of all sects, has imitated most of the colleges 
recently choosing presidents, and has taken a 
layman witha scientific training, Prof. Flavel 
S. Luther of the faculty of the college. Har- 
vard, Yale, Amherst, Brown, Williams, Dart- 
mouth—and now Trinity—each have an alum- 
nus as president. Whoknows a mother better 
than a son? 





At their meeting in New York last week the 
board of managers of the Bible Society voted 
to recommend to the society that the constitu- 
tion be amended so as to allow the circulation 
of the Revised Version of 1884 and the Ameri- 
can Revision of 1900! This is a substantial 
triumph for the men and churches that have 
been so persistently demanding a broader 
policy. We congratulate the society on this 
forward step. 





Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s trip 
with the Ogden party suggests to him the 
wisdom of Mrs. Elizabeth Frye’s policy as 
applied to the South and its problems: (1) to 
follow, not force Providence; (2) to avail one’s 
self of the openings. That course would save 
a great deal of discussion. This statement by 
one of the old time leaders of the Abolition- 
ists is significant of the change in Northern 
public sentiment toward the South. 





A rumor relative to a tilt between the pro- 
prietors and editor of the Atlantic on the one 
side and the Boston press agent of the Christ- 
tian Science movement on the other, to which 
we gave wings in our issue of April 30, has an- 
noyed all persons concerned, and we hasten 
to say that the press agent denies that he is 
paid for his services as an apologist for Christ- 
ian Science and the respected proprietors and 
editor of the Atlantic deny that there was any 
such ¢all by the Christian Science representa- 
tive for the discharge of the Atlantic’s editor. 





Requests are coming to us for full informa- 
tion concerning the proposed union of Con- 
gregationalists with two other denominations. 
These requests are usually sent by persons 
appointed to discuss the subject at conferences 
and conventions. Those who have kept files 
of The Congregationalist for the past year 
will find the information they seek. The 
May number of the, United Brethren Review, 
published at Dayton, O., has articles on each 
of the three denominations, with other valu- 
able discussion of the general subject of fed- 
eration and union of churches. 





St. Louis Congregationalists are exhibiting 
commendable enterprise in their effort to have 
a@ proper representation of the strength and 
work of the denomination in connection with 
the great exposition. The local committee is 
inviting prominent preachers from ali over the 
country to spend a Sunday in the city and al- 
ready such leaders as Drs. Abbott, Bradley, 
Dewey, Gates, King, Hillis and Jefferson have 
promised to preach sometime during the sum- 
mer or autumn. October 21 has been set apart 
for Congregational Day, on which it is hoped 
that Justice Brewer will preside. 


W. Robertson Nicoll, who is an Evangeli- 
cal Protestant, if there is one in England, says 
that ‘*‘there is a need met in part by the Con- 
fessional in the Church of Rome which has 
not been adequately met in the Protestant 
churches.” Noone could have known Henry 
Drummond as well as Dr. Nicoll did and not 
have come to realize this. Drummond in his 
youth urged that the clergy fit themselves for 
soul-diagnosis, and when he came to his own 
he magnified the office of soul-physician as 
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few men of all Christian history have done. 
There is a practical, pastoral theology which 
our training schools for the clergy make too 
little of, and our clergy underrate. 





The oldest newspaper in Japan, exhorting 
the people to regard Russian captives kindly 
and to harbor generous feelings toward their 
enemy, says: “‘ Revenge is a sin; it is a barba- 
rous act! An eye for an eye, and a tooth fora 
tooth belongs to an old law which is obsolete. 
We are living under a new law of universal 
brotherhood and love.” We may call Japana 
heathen and Russia a Christian nation, but we 
cannot deny that these sentiments represent 
the spirit of Christ. And Christians may feel 
safe in wishing victory to any people with 
whom these sentiments are supreme. This 
is not saying, either, that Russians do not 
cherish similar sentiments. 





One of the gravest problems of modern gov- 
ernment is suggested by the evidence produced 
by the London Daily News that nearly one- 
quarter of the members of the British Parlia- 
ment either for themselves or as trustees are 
interested in the retail or wholesale liquor 
business. As interested persons, dependent 
in purse for what they may do or not do as 
legislators, how difficult becomes their course 
when called upon to pass upon legislation af- 
fecting the liquor trade! With the vast in- 
crease in volume and variety of form of per- 
sonal property, the task of electing legisla- 
tors and naming judges not drawing income 
from property interests likely to come before 
them for legislative or judicial action grows 
increasingly difficult. 





James J. Hill, the great railroad magnate 
of the Northwest, a Roman Catholic, has 
given $1,500,000 to Archbishop Ireland with 
which to erect a cathedral in St. Paul, Minn. 
This act and Miss Walker’s recent gift of the 
same sum to the Protestant Episcopal diocese 
of eastern Massachusetts for a cathedral in 
or near Boston would seem to indicate that 
possibly in the future some of the fabulous 
wealth of the country might go toward the 
erection of church edifices modeled on ancient 
lines. Wedoubt somewhat, however, whether 
the cathedral is to be the highest mode of ex- 
pressing the religious life of the twentieth 
century. Most donors will prefer to invest 
their surplus wealth in flesh and blood, in 
transformation of men and not in the ornate 
and magnificent piles of stone which were the 
natural expression of the faith of the Middle 


Ages. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


Rapid recruiting of a Sunday school (page 
690). Will it be permanent? 


A poetic interpretation of Pilgrim character 
(Notes from Pilgrim Land, page 691). 


A people who built God’s house before 
building their own. (Wyoming, page 697.) 


The Empire State through New England 
eyes. (Impressions of a New Comer, page 690.) 


A movement for business methods in coun- 
try churches. (Rochester and Vicinity, page 
690.) 

Oberlin theologues make a tour investigat- 
ing practical Christian work (Oberlin Semi- 
nary, page 675). 

Revivals east and west (An Old Time Re- 
vival in Maine, page 695; A Wind of the Spirit 
in Milwaukee, page 666). 


An exchange library for a ministerial asso- 
ciation; New York ministers at golf. (Both 
Sides the Breoklyn Bridge, page 679.) 


A suggestion that the coming of the summer 
visitor sometimes lowers the spiritual tem- 
perature of the country church (From Berk- 
shire, page 691). Does it? 
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Views of a Veteran and 
Sagacious American 
Board Missionary 








The War in the Far East 


By Rev. Arthur H. Smith, D. D., Author of Chinese Characteristics, 


China in Convulsion and Village Life in China 


How Japanese Influence 
Has Been Slowly Affect- 
ing the Conservatism of 
China # we 











There have been many “wars” within 
sound of the coasts of China, but never 
one where a small and non-Christian em- 
pire was pitted against a huge ‘‘nomi- 
nally Christian’? empire, where the new 
Orient was matched against the semi-Oc- 
cident. We now have on the eastern 
edge of Asia some of the conditions of 
the western coast of Europe. Japan, 
like England a century ago, is fighting 
for her existence. It is rare that a na- 
tion has stronger provocation, and it is 
certain that no Western nation could 
have been held in such masterly control 
by its rulers for such a length of time as 
we have seen during the past six months 
in the islands of the Eastern Sea. The 
self-restraint of these neophytes in mod- 
ern civilization is a lesson to all other 
lands. 

All the world had been watching for 
this inevitable struggle, yet half the world 
had persuaded itself and endeavored to 
pursuade the other half that after all it 
would not take place. It is a novelty 
in history that the sympathies of the 
most intelligent people of the most in- 
telligent lands should be drawn out 
toward an Oriental country fighting 
against a European Power, but when the 
conditions are borne in mind it is hard 
to see how any other result was possible. 

While the sympathies of mankind at 
large may be supposed to remain with 
the Japanese in virtue of their high qual- 
ities and the flagrant disregard of prom- 
ises on the part of the opponents, there 
is no disguising the fact that should the 
stripling really defeat the giant, the con- 
sequences to China, to Asia and perhaps 
to the world might be such as it will be 
difficult to understand in advance. Since 
the occupation of Peking no Power has 
displayed such a shrewd comprehension 
of the real needs of China as Japan. 


THE “‘JAPANIZING’’ OF CHINA 


The open ports, Peking, and to a large 
extent the provinces, have been full of 
her enterprising people, quiet, cautious, 
assimilative, pervasive, and perfectly 
aware of everything that was going on 
everywhere. They have succeeded in 
showing the Chinese how much cheaper 
and better it would be to employ them 
than the foreigners from a distance, and 
little by little, almost without observa- 
tion, this displacement of European and 
American teachers, etc., has been going 
on, until Dr. Richard, the shrewd and 
observant head of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Knowl- 
edge (compendiously known as ‘“‘the Dif- 
fusion Society ’’), has recently sounded a 
note of alarm that China is in danger of 
becoming ‘‘ Japanned ”’ throughout. 

Such a state of things may be regarded 
from quite different points of view. If 
there is any process known to the sons of 
men by which the patriotism, the intense 
public spirit, the energetic pursuit of 
national ideals, the thorough-going effi- 
ciency and executiveness of the Japanese 
can be introduced into China and accli- 


mated there, some of us at least would 
welcome the almost inconceivable revo- 
lution by whomsoever brought about. 
Yet it is not an impossibility, and it must 
be taken into account as such. There are 
many who consciously or unconsciously 
cherish an almost invincible prejudice 
against any ‘“‘ Asiatic’’ race, and Japan is 
Asiatic. 

But it must be admitted that European 
races have in the past done too little for 
the celestial empire to warrant us in en- 
tertaining undue jealousy of those who 
may be able to accomplish far more in 
much less time. There is no doubt reason 
to fear that when China shall have come 
more completely under Japanese influ- 
ences than now, the work of evangeliza- 
tion may’ be much more difficult than 
heretofore. Yet what conditions may 
then arise the wisdom of man is incom- 
petent to forecast. Meantime, Japan it- 
self is to be leavened by the gospel, and 
the work which has been and which is to 
be accomplished there will conceivably 
be not less productive in China. 


HOW JAPAN OUTWITTED THE ALLIES 


After the siege in Peking it was the 
Japanese who were found to know much 
more about that ancient capital than the 
Chinese themselves. They instantly laid 
hands upon all the full granaries (leaving 
a long row of empty ones to the ignorant 
Americans), and especially on the deposits 
of treasure. Understanding the Chinese 
written character, and what is more im- 
portant, the Chinese character which is 
not written, they immediately adapted 
themselves to the situation with the ease 
of imported ducks in a foreign pond. 

After the initial successes of their au- 
dacious and brilliant onset upon Port 
Arthur it was quite in character that all 
Peking should be placarded with an- 
nouncements of the results, in a language 
‘*understanded of the people,’’ to the vis- 
ible bewilderment of all who read and 
heard and the swift increase of Japanese 
prestige. There have for some time been 
loud whispers of an All-Asiatic League, 
the same with intent to drive Westerners 
from this continent, but to many these 
seem a trifle insubstantial and to be com- 
posed of such stuff as dreams are made 
of. On the other hand, but for the bold 
and brave attack of little Japan, there 
was fair prospect of the success of another 
‘* All-Asiatic’’ Power, with its “‘back to 
the Arctic circle and its face to the sun,” 
bent on the gradual absorption of all the 
vast regions from Siberia to the Indian 
Ocean. 


THE TIMID CHINESE COURT 


It is too soon to congratulate ourselves, 
as some foreign journals in the far East 
seemed disposed to do, that the initial 
velocity and success of Japan have de- 
stroyed this possibility, but they have at 
least greatly decreased its danger and 
given new hope to wearied millions. It 
is a wise and a happy stroke of combined 
diplomacy, in vivid contrast to the help. 


lessness of the Powers in 1900 and the 
following year, that China proper is now 
‘“‘neutralized.”” Were this empire to bear 
a hand in the struggle, no human fore- 
sight could tell what the consequences 
might not be. Some of the earliest would 
not improbably be the occupation by de- 
tachments of Russian troops of Tientsin 
and the threatening if not the domination 
of Peking. It is no secret that the mere 
possibility of this event has for a long 
time been sending cold shivers down the 
Chinese imperial back, and that the pal- 
aces of K’ai Feng Fu in Honan and Si 
Ngan Fu in distant Shensi have been or- 
dered kept in readiness for a long time. 


THE BRAVER CONTINGENT 


But for energetic remonstrances on the 
part of the most loyal Manchus (and 
Chinese), reinforced by those of Western 
Powers whom it is not judicious to ignore, 
there is good reason to think that the 
flight of the court might have already be- 
gun. But when it is clearly pointed out 
by those best qualified to judge that such 
a step is a public confession of dynastic 
imbecility, and would doubtless lead to 
immediate uprisings against the Manchus 
as such, even Her Serene Majesty the Em- 
press Dowager, is obliged to pause and 
reconsider. The result is an imperial 
edict clearly announcing a definite pur- 
pose not to leave the capital and threat- 
ening punishment on those who circulate 
these ‘‘idle rumors,” albeit based upon 
indisputable facts! No proceeding could 
be more characteristically Chinese than 
this. 

Of the relation of the altered conditions 
to the missionary work in China it re- 
mains to speak at a later time. Mean- 
time all friends of China, of progress, and 
of the future of the best civilization, 
should thank God, take courage, and by 
no means despair even of poor, decrepit, 
age-wearied China. 





Oberlin Seminary 

The graduating class has planned and carried out 
an interesting and profitable plan to get at the vital 
and practical questions confronting the ministry. 
In company with Dean Bosworth they visited some 
of the principal religious and philanthropic institu- 
tions in Cleveland, and met leading pastors of dif- 
ferent denominations in their own workshops and 
representative men of different phases of associa- 
tion and social settlement work! It is a great privi- 
lege for a senior theologue to turn himself into an 
interrogation point for several days in the presence 
of men prominent in their profession. Among places 
visited were Pilgrim and Euclid Avenue churches, 
Hiram House Social Settlement, Boys’ Association, 
the Y. M. C. A., where they lunched with depart- 
ment leaders, and the noonday shop meetings under 
the direction of Mr. A. K. Nash, religious director 
of the Y. M. C. A. 

The investigation was on questions relating to 
church organization and methods, such as how to 
deal with men, the problem of the Young People’s 
Societies, modern equipment for Sunday school, 
institutional and boys’ work, the prayer meeting, 
evening services, pastoral calling, use of printed 
matter, pastor’s library, sermon file and methods 
of sermonizing, best periodicals, etc. The men 
were everywhere cordially treated and guided in 
their study of the things experience had proved 
most helpful. J. E. 8. 
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A Plea for the City and 
Its Possibilities 








‘In the Midst of the Street 


By Prof. John E. McFadyen, M. A., Knox College, Toronto 


- 


The Christian Religion 
Bent on Redeeming 
Men in the Mass 











What would you expect to find in the 
midst of the street? The din of endless 
traffic, and the hurrying of eager crowds. 
This at any rate; but there is more. On 
the great streets of great cities a thou- 
sand interests and passions concentrate 
themselves. There the rich and the poor 
meet and pass, and in their meeting one 
of the great problems of the modern 
world passes before us incarnate. There 
the tragedies and comedies of life jostle 
each other unsuspectingly. Innocence 
walks by the side of guilt. The deadliest 
sins masquerade before our faces, some- 
times with stealthy tread, sometimes 
brazen and unashamed. Ambition, hy- 
pocrisy, poverty, cunning, vice, and 
much else that is unlovely and degrad- 
ing, might be seen any day in the midst 
of the street by one who could read be- 
neath the lines upon the faces. 

But is that all? If that were indeed 
all, civilization would be a tragic thing, 
and history had better speedily close in 
some grand catastrophe. If that were 
all, then Christ has come in vain, and re- 
ligion has drained its lifebloed for noth- 
ing. No, there is more in the midst of 
the street than that. To the pure all 
things are pure; and the man who has 
not yet learned the fatal art of cynicism 
will find there much to confirm his faith 
in the noble possibilities of human na- 
ture. If he can read aright the faces 
that pass before him, he would see many 
a simple heroism, many a pain and sor- 
row bravely borne, many a sacrifice read- 
ily made with no hope of compensation. 
It is very possible to misread the signifi- 
cance of the endless panorama in the 
midst of the street. If we do not look 
upon it with generous eyes, we shall not 
see one-half of its beauty. 


OUR EARTHLY CITIES ARE TO BE RE- 
DEEMED 


But was there ever half so beautiful a 
street as that seen by the aged eyes of 
the seer of Patmos? In a loving descrip- 
tion of the new Jerusalem, the city that 
descended from God out of heaven, he 
noticed that in the midst of the street 
there was a tree—the tree of life. A tree 
in the streets! And what a tree! Ever 
young and fair, bearing fruit all the year 
round, and dressed in leaves which were 
able to heal the sick and torn nations of 
the world as soon as they entered this 
street of the city of God and plucked 
thereof. Beautiful street of a beautiful 
city! If only our unbelieving eyes could 
catch a sight of such a street with the 
magic, beneficent tree in the midst of it, 
how eagerly we too would run to pluck 
its leaves and heal our distracted hearts! 

But what is it that keeps us back? 
Why do we not see the city? And why 
do we not eat of the fruit of this tree of 
life? Is it because they are so far away? 
Perhaps they are not so far as we think. 
For this city, remember, is not in the 
heavens; it is a city that came down out 
of heaven upon the earth. Call it, if you 
like, a dream city; but it is a dream of 


this world, and not of the skies. For, 
note, there are nations to be healed. The 
work of the world is not yet done. Its 
nations are sick; the mind and the heart 
are not sound; they need healing. And 
they find it on the leaves of the tree of 
the street of the city of God. So it would 
seem as if the vision that sustained the 
aged heart of this true seer was that of 
some heavenly city in this world. True, 
there lies upon this city a wondrous 
light, such as never was on sea or land; 
and no city that has ever been built by 
human hands could compare with it for 
the nobility of its inhabitants. But it 
seems, after all, to be a city set up upon 
the earth, inhabited by living men, with 
the living God among them. 

So, while this is a dream, it is not all a 
dream ; it can be made the most practical 
of all realities. For surrounded as most 
of us are by the stubborn and often un- 
gracious facts of city life, by its fierce 
competitions and its unremitting strain, 
it is well to remember that the tree of 
life is in the midst of the street. Often 
we are tempted to think it is anywhere 
but there. A tree of life in a street which 
rings with the noise of business and com- 
mercial rivalries, seems almost a mock- 
ery. Often we would fain fly from it all 
to some lodge in the wilderness or in the 
forest or on the seashore. Early man 
imagined the tree of life in a garden— 
the glorious garden of Paradise; but it 


-is a deeper thought, as it is a later one, 


that this tree is in the midst of the street, 
where the men are. 


A DIVINE INTENT IN THE MASSING OF 
MEN TOGETHER 


-Wherever men are gathered together, 
there is some not altogether ignoble life. 
For the existence of cities, when you 
come to think of it, is a recognition, how- 
ever unconscious, of the brotherhood of 
men and of their need of one another. 
Every one who is honestly working is 
doing something for that great organism 
which we call society; each, in doing his 
own work, is serving the others, it may 
be unwittingly, and blessing the whole. 
Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in the name of Jesus, there he is 
in the midst of them, to bless them; and 
where hundreds and thousands are gath- 
ered together into the interests of a com- 
mon civilization, we may well believe 
that Jesus is not far away, though there 
is not a little on which he could look only 
with eyes of sorrow, and that there is a 
tree of life somewhere in the midst. 

The inspiration of the street! Such a 
phrase seems almost an absurdity. The 
poets have, with few exceptions, ignored 
the street, and sought their inspiration 
amid the quiet and gracious scenes of na- 
ture, or in the quaint, simple life of the 
country. It has been left to religion and 
social philosophy to discover the tree of 
life in the midst of the street. The re- 
ligion inaugurated by Jesus is very much 
more than the saving of the individual 
soul; it is the salvation of each for the 


service of all. Is it not plain, then, that 
the concentration of the city offers the 
grandest opportunity? There it is as 
easy to reach and move a hundred as 
elsewhere to touch one. There life is 
most complicated and interesting. There 
the problems are fiercest and _ the 
need sorest. There opportunities are 
most numerous and most easily secured. 
There thorough work finds its most com- 
prehensive response and its most mani- 
fold reward. Already there exists within 
every city, despite much open and secret 
corruption, much good and true life, 
organized and unorganized; it is for 
those who believe in the city of God to 
deepen and strengthen this life, to con- 
centrate its scattered forces, and to plant 
it in hearts and in institutions. 


CHRIST’S INTEREST IN THE STREET 


The obligations of religion to the street 
and to all that ramified social life which 
the street implies, are great. Jesus loved 
the street. There were indeed times when 
he had to bid his disciples go apart into a 
desert place and rest awhile; but it was 
that they might enter on their work again 
with strength renewed. He left the wil- 
derness in which he sojourned for a while 
after the call to his ministry, to work 
among the busy haunts of men in the 
cities on the shore of the lake of Galilee. 
The city, its needs and its redemption, 
were ever in his thoughts. He would 
fain have gathered her people together 
as a hen gathers her brood under her 
wings. He did not shirk the responsibili- 
ties of the unlovely street. To him it 
was not unlovely; it was the field on 
which he believed that, in the far-off day, 
there would be a golden harvest. 

The tree of life was in the midst of the 
street, and its leaves were for the healing 
of the nations. That vision, seen so long 
ago, is yet strangely modern and pecu- 
liarly fitted to help the men of today. It 
is the vision of the opportunity and the 
responsibility of social life. There is 
already life in the midst of the street; 
but there is earnest need of more and 
better life. For the redemption of the 
street is yet a long way off. The streets of 
our world are like those in the parable— 
full of poor and maimed, blind and lame 
and the Master is saying to us, ‘“‘Go out 
quickly, and bring them in.” 

Nor does the obligation cease when 
those in the streets of our own cities have 
been brought in. It stretches out to the 
regions beyond; for the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations. 
Christianity is a social force; but the 
society on which it is designed to operate 
is the whole world. It will be content 
with nothing less than a redeemed world. 
But it does its work through redeemed 
personalities; and it lies with each of 
those who believe in God and have been 
quickened by Jesus to play some deliber- 
ate part in the slow transformation of the 
world till it becomes the kingdom of our 
God and of his Christ; and then there 
will be no curse any more. 
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A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


CHAPTER XVII. INTO AND OUT OF THE DARK 


The surest bulwark against evil is friendship.— 
Cicero. 

I am sketching life as it is, you know. If 
this down-east tale is overburdened with mor- 
alizing and philosophy credit it to the charac- 
ters and the scenes among which it was born. 
They speak for themselves. 

In that clear atmosphere, unfogged by con- 
ventionality or sophistry, the right and the 
wrong stood in greater contrast—the line of 
light against the wall of darkness. 

The great drama of the world’s life has the 
same lessons to teach. But the simple by-play 
shapes it more swiftly and vividly. A poet’s 
line reveals nature as no text-book can do. 

There is a sense, an instinct, an appetite, if 
you will, by which life grasps for companion- 
ship, for unity. Apart from all acquired no- 
tions or ill-bred sentiment it is still true that 
the strongest passion for companionship and 
the finest promise of it comes neither to man 
and man, nor to womam and woman, but to 
man and woman. 

The rude chumship of the fish-cutters, boy 
and girl, side by side at the slimy tables 
sprawled with herring, is no less admirable 
than the school friendships of more refined 
life. The unconventional freedom of acquaint- 
ance in such a co-educational institution as a 
sardine factory has its delicate phases and 
wholesome companionships. The fine law of 
rectitude or the finer instinct of purity may 
weave garments of chastity in thought and 
life. This may be as true under ragged vest 
and oil-stained waist as behind evening dress 
and society gown. And if the path into the 
forest of life beckons two to walk side by side, 
not in search for gaudy flowers and intoxicat- 
ing roots, but for an unselfish sharing of 
beauty and the discovery of a home—this is as 
truly the sweetness of life for Tom and Annie 
as it was to Tennyson, who said of his wife, 
“The peace of God came with her into my 
life.” 

But such ideal sentiments and conditions 
were scarcely true of the majority. 

At such times as a rush of fish compelled 
night labor and I sat by the shore on hot 
nights and watched the factory lights, I 
thought of young girls’ lives spent in me- 
notony, knowing little of that companionship 
which comes with a sharing of fine tastes and 
spiritual interests, or the wholesome associa- 
tions of books, or music, or nature; the bloom 
of purity of mind and soul brushed off by the 
rude familiarities of men and the coarse vulgar- 
ities of women; every daily experience point- 
ing them along the same muddy pathway and 
saying, ‘‘ This is the whole of life.’”” There 
the finer dreams and sweet instincts of early 
childhood were being blurred and disfigured, 
and the realities of living were shutting out 
the ideals of life and the realities of God and 
heaven. 

I saw them stream out at late hours of night, 
loth to lay fatigued bodies to sleep until com- 
panionship, or excitement, or novelty, had 
brought compensation for the day’s work or 
forestalled the monotony of the morrow; the 
night’s grateful coolness or sultry breath 
deepening the sense of the hot, perspiring 
body, as they strolled recklessly or thought- 
lessly into ill-chosen associations, or sat for 
midnight chats on the cold rocks by the sea. 

At a late hour on one of those August nights 
I stood by the shore and watched the ‘‘ Sham- 
rock ” pour out its living tide. The night was 
dark and warm, but a restless, sénse-stirring 
westerly air strolled lazily along the coast, 
driving away the consciousness of fatigue and 
the desire for sleep. Some hurried to their 
homes, some lingered in groups with noisy 
chatter and gayety. It was a trysting hour of 
some lovers, as holy as yours or mine might 


By Charles Poole Cleaves 


be—if such were our lot. Elsewhere knots of 
youth and girls walked the beach in the reck- 
less delight of freedom and companionship. 
The scent of liquor floated on the breeze. 
From the distance I saw through the open 
doorway of the fireroom. The fireman swung 
open the furnace doors with a clang, and 
threw black sheets on the bed of coals, to coyer 
the night fire. The flame burst from the stack 
above the roof and scattered its glow over the 
sky and shore. I resented the fact that Nan 
Rhodes had chosen such-a life and work. I 
thought of the lurid influences of factory life 
and said bitterly, ‘‘ It is the glare of hell! ” 

Nat Murray strode up the shore path, swing- 
ing his lunch-pail. He almost stumbled 
against me as I stood there, absorbed. 

** Gee-whittaker! That you, doc? It’s so 
light inside it makes it darker’n a pitch-pot 
when we come out.”’ 

He pushed up his cap and wiped a perspir- 
ing brow. ‘‘ Watchin’ the sights, hey? Orbe 
ye tryin’ te keep cool? ”’ 

‘Both. Are you going home now?” 

“*Sartin. I’ve got to be at that blamed fryer 
again at five o’clock in the mornin’. Don’t 
ketch me out nights, unless it’s to sleep on the 
grass.’’ 

We walked up the shore together and cut 
across to the street, both silent; he fatigued, I 
busy with my thoughts. 

**Tt’s all right!’’ he interjected. ‘ There’s 
off days enough to makeup. There ain’t any 
toomuch work. The‘ Resurrection’ run short 
o’ fish two days an’ I had the gre’t good luck to 
get in a long day over the ‘Shamrock’s’ fryer. 
I hain’t no use for the fellers that complain 
because some people don’t have to work for a 
livin’, They don’t realize that people that 
have money kin take keer o’ themselves and 
let the rest of us have the work. If every- 
body had to work for a livin’—thunder! there 
wouldn’t be work enough togo’round. Some- 
body’d starve, sure!” 

We passed the forms stretched idly on the 
green banks by the road, the chattering groups, 
and couples walking silently arm in arm. We 
walked through the Hollow, past Jerry Phail’s 
den and were climbing the lonely hill beyond 
when we heard behind the untenanted cottage 
a girl’s hysterical laughter, ending in a sup- 
pressed shriek. 

Nat stopped. 
claimed. 

He dropped his lunch-pail by a tree and 
leaped the fence. I followed his dark form 
as he crept past the veranda and around the 
trellised vine to the corner of the cottage. 
There he paused, and I leaned over his shoul- 
der with a sense of intrusion and excitement. 

Against the lighter background of water 
and sky we saw two figures. The girl stood 
in a strained, repellant attitude, the young 
man with an arm around ner neck and a bottle 
thrust urgently to her lips. 

** Take it; Jen,’”’ he pleaded, 
it’s whisky. ’Tain’t; it’s good!” 

Nat sprang upon him like a cat. ‘*The 
devil’s got ye, Smut White!” he snarled. 

He seized the slight body by the nape of the 
coat and clasping the struggling legs ran to 
the cliff and flung him into the sea. 

**Cussed little runt,” he muttered, panting, 
as he strode back to Jennie Kent’s side. 

** Now see here, young lady! you’ve had ex- 
perience now. Can yelarnanything? You’d 
better git under some mother-hen’s wing or 
ye’ll git ketched in a shower!” 

She sank on the grass with mortification and 
tears. I drew back further in the darkness. 

Nat took her hand kindly. ‘*Go home now, 
Jen. Nobody knows this but you’n’ me. Smut 
won’t tell. If he does I’ll soak him deeper. 
Keep still about it an’ be good. You’re spoilin’ 
your name. There’s some folks has found out 


**More mischief!” he ex- 


*You think 


the Almighty can forgive sins for them that he 
can’t for anybody else.”’ 

He drew her firmly to her feet and led her, 
weak and unresisting, to the gate. He waved 
his hand toward the village, and picking up 
his pail started homeward, in the opposite 
direction. ; 

I followed the girl’s lagging, trembling foot- 
steps in the darkness, fearing some sequel. 
Down into the Hollow, past Jerry Phail’s 
death-trap she paused and leaned on the road- 
rail where I had found Grant Hamilton on 
the night of his temptation. 

The light of the drug store streamed upon 
her. She drew her hand nervously across her 
forehead. Where I stood in the shadow the 
roadrail trembled. Then she clasped her: 
hands together convulsively. 

*“O God, don’t tell mother!” she prayed. 
“* Help me! ” 

She drew herself erect, and I saw or felt the. 
tightening of the finer lines of her pretty, weak 
face as she stood in the glare of the light. Then. 
she turned and walked so swiftly I could 
scarcely keep my shoes from crunching on the 
pebbled road as I followed. By the tenements. 
of the “‘ Acre” she paused, irresolutely. Nan 
Rhodes’s lighted curtain was glowing, and the 
cheery sound of a hymn drifted from the open 
window: 

Son of my soul, thou Saviour dear! 
It is not night if thou be near. 


O may no earth-born cloud arise 
To hide thee from thy servant’s eyes. 


Jennie Kent was knocking at Nan’s door. 
In a moment light fell across the threshold 
and a hand and a welcoming voice drew her in. 
It was midnight. I stood alone, hoping for an- 
other song; but the low tones ceased, and then. 
I heard the sound of prayer. 

{To be continued.) 





The Rollins College Endowment 


An examination of the list of donors, in- 
cluding Dr. Pearsons himself, to Rolling Col- 
lege, Florida, which has just completed its. 
endowment of $200,000, discloses these inter- 
esting facts: there were 73 individual contrib- 
utors, besides the 53 ladies who gave through 
the ladies’ auxiliary committee and a few 
churches; the trustees of the institution them- 
selves contributed $56,605; $68,500 were given 
by women; 41 donors gave sums of $500 or 
more each; 31 of $1,000 or more; 7 of $10,000 
or more; and 3 of $20,000 or more; Chicago 
contributed $77,100; and all New England 
$47,535, of which $7,510 came from Massachu- 
setts and $39,525 from Connecticut; a much 
larger amount was given by Presbyterians 
than by Congregationalists; $17,000 were con- 
tributed by Episcopalians and Lutherans; the 
Congregational churches and pastors of Flor- 
ida gave $348.50. 

In the midst of their rejoicing the officers of 
the college cannot forget that the coming year, 
before the endowment will become produc- 
tive, is likely to be more trying financially 
than any recent year has been, and that at 
least $50,000, in addition to the amount already 
raised, is imperatively required to clear the 
institution of debt, meet its present and most 
pressing necessities and carry it to a point 
where an assured income can be counted on. 
It is a pleasure to quote the following words 
from Dr. Pearsons, who spent three months 
at Winter Park last year and made a careful 
inspection of its field and its affairs: ‘‘ There 
is no place in America where $25,000 will do 
as much good”; “‘I can assure you that no 
college on my list has done so well as Rollins. 
Iam delighted. Iam the happiest man in the - 
crowd.” 


Winter Park, Fla., May 3. Ww. F. B. 
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Impressions of the Andover 
Conference 


I, 


Having been one of the guests of the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society at the re- 
cent Home Missionary Conference held on 
Andover Hill, I am pleased to testify of its 
value to me as a country pastor in one of the 
Hampshire hill towns of our state. 

From the first cordial greeting of President 
Day and his associates on the faculty, on arri- 
val, until the closing hours of our ten day’s 
stay in the classic town, I was delighted and 
cheered by the homelike atmosphere of Ando- 
ver. We reveled in it three times daily around 
the long table in Phillips’ dining hall; it pre- 
vaded the cozy quarters assigned us in Bart- 
let Hall, the Churchill Memorial Room and 
the very alcoves of the big library; it accom- 
panied us on the enjoyable pedestrian and 
trolley excursions to which “‘the class’’ were 
invited; it permeated the social meetings; it 
was breathed in the arm-in-arm conferences 
with some fellow-worker in the common cause 
and it was especially in evidence in the homes 
of the professors which were hospitably opened 
to receive us. Such an atmosphere was con- 
ducive to prompt and continued enjoyment of 
the entire program as planned and carried out, 
and made wonderfully easy the new and bet- 
ter acquaintanceship and fellowship among 
the home missionary pastors of Massachusetts 
which has already proved helpful and which 
cannot fail to result in closer interest and sym- 
pathy with one another in our work. 

The bearing of the seminary instructors 
toward the class of pro tem students was 
marked, throughout the Conference, by an 
approachableness which disarmed all possible 
prejudice and made way for the free and can- 
did questioning which was invited on the 
various subjects presented in the lectures. 
There were twenty-six of these lectures on 
historical, doctrinal and present-day problem 
themes, and each lecture was characterized 
by such evidence of depth of thought and re- 
search in preparation, and such a broad and 
liberal spirit in presentation, that it does not 
seem possible that any one hearing them could 
fail to receive a fresh inspiration, and added 
equipment for the preacher’s work. Certainly 
I count my remembrance of the uplift and in- 
struction of those twenty-six hours, and the 
brief notes taken of that course of lectures, a 
valuable source of supply on which I may 
draw for future teaching and preaching. 

As a country pastor I was encouraged by 
frequent expressions of appreciation of the 
importance of the country church as a Chris- 
tianizing force in the world. It is good fora 
man to realize his responsibility. I am sure 
it must tend to arouse to better endeavor the 
handful of Christian workers in this church, 
which has stood for truth for more than a 
hundred and twenty-five years, to see, as the 
Conference at Andover has taught me to see, 
that while such a church may be numerically 
weak and financially dependent, yet from just 
sueh churches and communities has ever come, 
and must continue to come, the piety and 
virtue which leavens the great cities, which 
supplies the colleges and seminaries with the 
best students, and which furnishes strength 
and backing for the grandest Christian enter- 
prises. I am expecting a quickening of forces 
in other home missionary churches as well as 
the one to which I minister, as a direct result 
of the timely and helpful gathering at Andover 
which I was permitted to enjoy. 

WessTER L. HENDRICK. 

Norwich, Mass. 


II. 


Andover is an ideal place to hold such a con- 
ference, beautiful for situation, easy of access 
and with a historic past that cannot fail to in- 
spire all who come within her circle of influ- 
ence. Every member is a better man, with a 
richer Christian experience, for his contact 
and fellowship with its professors. However 
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one might differ with them in their interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, all were convinced of 
their sincere piety and honesty of purpose. 

The members of the conference were a royal 
set of men, strong of body, independent in 
thought, decisive in word and action, giving 
no indication that they regarded their work as 
a sacrifice; but rather rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to carry the gospel to men, 
though so many were in places of special toil 
and hardship. 

The effect of the conference will be lasting. 
The spirit of fellowship grew to be very sweet 
as the days went by. Many aman found that 
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his was not the only hard field, that others 
were bearing burdens just as heavy and the 
exchange of thought and experience will prove 
helpful in solving many a hard problem. We 
shall all be better men and preachers of right- 
eousness because of the ten days of close com- 
panionship with one another and of personal 
contact with leaders of Christian thought, 
while to the seminary will come a better un- 
derstanding of the attitude of the churches 
and what they regard as their needs, with 
greater love and support from the churches. 

C. M. BRYANT. 

While Oaks, Williamstown. 





The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the mecessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


40. Is religion today given as important a 
place in the lives of men and women as for- 
merlyI—w. T. E. (Pennsylvania). 

I think soon the whole. I think it may 
well be doubted whether there ever was an 
age in which there was so much genuine per- 
sonal thoughtfulness concerning themes es- 
sentially religious as in our own; but it is a 
realistic age, and it wants reality everywhere 
and is increasingly impatient of sham. 


41. Should one who is a member of a Con- 
gregational church and who believes in the 
doctrine of universal salvation remove his 
connection to a Universalist church?—F. w. Cc. 
(Ohio). 

The answer would depend, I think, a good 
deal upon the spirit and way in which this 
belief was held. If the belief meant that the 
person had lost to a large extent any sense of 
the real seriousness of the earthly life, so that 
he felt himself really more at home in the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the Universalist Church, 
then it would probably be better for him to 
take his membership there. But if, in spite 
of his belief in the eternal hope, he finds him- 
self in hearty accord with the general spirit 
of the church in which he is, he may wisely 
retain his membership there. 


42. As a matter of fact, is there not more 
Scripture authority for the assumption that 
the Holy Spirit is ‘‘ the outgoing all pervad- 
ing activity of God” than there is for personi- 


fying the spirit?—s. B. (New York). 


I suppose we are rather to lay emphasis 
upon the fact, that the personality of the 
Spirit is the personality of God, not a separate 
personality; that in the Spirit we are coming 
into actual personal relation with God him- 
self, not with some other, that is, that in the 
Spirit, God himself is coming to us and mak- 
ing himself known individually tous. To set 
the personality of the Spirit over against the 
personality of God seems to me likely to hinder 
the very aim sought in the teaching of Christ 
concerning the Spirit. 


43. Are churches at present looking for min- 
isters who have administrative and social 
ability rather than preachers? If so, should 
this tendency be regarded favorable? Ifa 
minister finds that he cannot organize clubs 
and preach, which should he do?—w. c. 
(Vermont). 


In the increasing complexity of all our 
modern life there is no doubt a larger demand 
made upon the ministry in the direction of 
administrative and social ability than for- 
merly. Such a demand is probably almost 
inevitable under the circumstances, but it can 
certainly never take the place of the prophetic 
message of the preacher. The minister who 
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is not the really spiritual leader of his people 
is certainly coming far short of the end of his 
ministry. Spiritual leadership is the great 
aim. Some men actually attain this leader- 
ship most in the pulpit, some probably most 
outside it; but mere administration and mere 
social ability can never suffice alone even 
where the man’s main strength lies in these 
directions. 


44. I could not preach because I had seen 
just far enough in historical criticism to thor- 
oughly shake my confidence in the New Testa- 
ment as historically trustworthy. This took 
my message from me, for I cannot preach un- 
less I have the increasing conviction that, 
** Thus saith the Lord.”’—w. c. F. (Iowa). 


The rest of your letter indicates that you 
are laying quite exclusive emphasis upon the 
negative side of Harnack and of the others 
whom you quote. In his Christianity and 
History, for example, Harnack makes it very 
clear that he believes that the New Testament 
may be accepted as essentially historical and 
may be confidently built upon, and he does 
so use it and build upon it himself. The same 
thing is true in his What Is Christianity? 
You will notice that Harnack himself is very 
far from thinking that his message is gone. 
He believes that he has a very real and eternal 
gospel to proclaim in Christ, and that in spite 
of the negative statements which you quote. 
The seventy years of New Testament criticism 
which have preceded seem to me to make it 
clear beyond all doubt that we can get at a 
sufficiently accurate account of the life of 
Christ to meet all practical and religious and 
preaching needs. 


45.. What are the points of greatest strength 
and weakness in the Ritschlian theology?— 
0. D. M. (Illinois). 

Ritschl himself gave to Dr. Schaff as the 
most essential points in his theology: (1) 
strictest recognition of the revelation of God 
through Christ. (2) most accurate use of the 
Holy Scriptures as the fountain of the Chris- 
tian religion. (3) the view of Jesus Christ as 
the ground of knowledge for all parts of the 
theological system. In harmony with this 
statement of Ritschl himself, I think the great- 
est strength of the Ritschlian theology may be 
said to lie in its pre-eminent Christian, Bibli- 
cal, historical, personal, social and ethical 
emphasis, together with the constantly implied 
principle that the vital truths of one’s theology 
must come out of his religious experience. 

The main weaknesses of the Ritschlian the- 
ology seem to me to connect themselves with 
what Dr. Bruce called its ‘* theological agnos- 
ticism” and to consist in a probable under- 
estimation of other forms of revelation than 
that in Christ, and in the refusal to face 
thoroughly the problem of the philosophy of 
religion. It is possible so to emphasize the 
uniqueness of the revelation in Christ as to 
make its understanding practically impossi- 
ble. That the revelation in Christ may have 
the significance which it really does and ought 
to bave we cannot safely deny or underesti- 
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mate the revelation of God in the Old Testa- 
ment and in our own natures. There are a 
good many minor points, of course, upon both 
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sides, but perhaps these may be taken as the 
most important in an estimate of the Ritsch- 
lian position. 





Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


DATES AHEAD: New York Congregational Club, May 16, 
at Hotel St. Denis. 


The Brotherhood of New York 


May 3 was field-day for this brotherhood. 
Composed only of active Congregational pas- 
tors in Manhattan, the Bronx and the north- 
ern vicinity, this organization is proving a 
quiet power for New York Congregationalism. 
Meetings have been held every month from 
October to May with different pastors. At 
each meeting a paper read by one member— 
the order determined alphabetically—is fol- 
lowed by general discussion. At these gath- 
erings, also, many members have submitted 
their problems for advice, and have received 
valuable suggestions. Best of all, no pastor 
is considered, either by himself or others, as 
too large or too small to attend or participate. 
Drs. Jefferson and Stimson have been active 
from the organization’s inception—the former 
as president—and have been helpful and stim- 
ulating to the others. An exchange library 
has been provided by the contribution of $1 
by each member; and the books change hands 
at each meeting. 

It was interesting to observe these spiritual 
leaders at their annual outing as the guests 
of Mr. Street. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Cannon, president of the Hartsdale Golf Club, 
and a member of the White Plains church, 
the visiting ministers were given the freedom 
of the grounds, provided with a bounteous 
lunch and also permitted to enjoy, many of 
them for the first time, a game of golf. Sev- 
eral proved efficient players—Street and Mc- 
Coll probably excelling. 

The officers elected are Rev. H. M. Brown, 
president; and Rev. J. C. Whiting, secretary- 
treasurer and librarian. 


Sunday Amusements 


Mr. Cannon outlined the Hartsdale club’s 
rules for the use of the grounds on Sunday. 
No persons under twenty-one are admitted, 
thus excluding caddy boys; the restaurant is 
closed; and the club house is open only for 
access to the lockers. Intoxicating drinks are 
not permitted any day. These enmmendable 


* regulations met with approving remarks from 


several in the brotherhood. 

Brooklyn has experienced an innovation in 
the playing of professional ball the last two 
Sundays of April. Both games were largely 
attended by so-called orderly crowds. The 
Sunday School Superintendent’s Union, the 
Presbyterian churches and other organiza- 
tions have adopted resolutions of protest, 
while a Catholic paper has an indorsement 
of Sunday ball playing. I know of no Con- 
gregational church that has taken action in 
the matter. Dr. Hillis in a recent Sunday 
evening sermon suggested as the remedy for 
Sabbath desecration inculeating a larger con- 
ception of the opportunities the day affords 
for mental and spiritual uplift. Justice Gay- 
nor has decided that the games as played are 
legal; but District Attorney Clarke, in defer- 
ence to the urgent request of a committee of 
Methodist ministers, has announced his de- 
cision to carry the matter to a higher court. 


Plymouth’s Annual May Ingathering 

The first Sunday in May has been regarded 
for years as Plymouth’s most notable day, 
ever since a large number of members were 
received in 1858 by Mr. Beecher. Fortunately 
Dr. Hillis’s health permitted his presence 
May 2; and thirty-five members were received, 
twenty-six on confession—a number dimin- 
ished somewhat by the pastor’s previous ill- 


ness. It wasadelightful occasion that brought 
precious memories to the older members. 


A Practical Work 


Bethany, Broadway Tabernacle’s branch, 
held an exhibition May 3 of its many-sided 
activities. This consisted of an entertainment 
showing careful preparation on the part of 
several organizations and illustrating their 
work in part; with an exhibit of handiwork 
of several classes and societies, especially the 
kindergarten, sewing school, kitchen garden, 
carpenter’s class, and society for women’s 
work. No kindergarten children of wealthier 
schools are doing neater work than these poor 
children of three to six years. In the sewing 
school children begin with the rudiments of 
sewing on canvass cloth, and learn gradually 
all plain and many complicated stitches. At 
twelve years, when practically all these chil- 
dren have to go to work, they are ready for 
much better positions than they otherwise could 
obtain; and they are alwaysin demand. Chil- 
dren are also taught here such useful things 
as making beds, sweeping, washing, dusting, 
setting table, washing dishes, etc. The boys 
do practical carpentering. An organization 
for mothers not only provides an exchange of 
labor in making garments, but a good sewing 
school for many and a social occasion for all. 
Mr. Cox and his assistant, Mrs. McKinstry, 
are proving fruitful laborers. 


Anniversaries 


Bethesda celebrated May 2 the sixteenth 
anniversary of the beginning of Dr. Herald’s 
pastorate. The devotion of this minister to a 
large body of working people has won the 
respect and admiration of the city, even of 
those who do not always agree with him in 
methods. Dr. Herald is struggling bravely 
against threatening blindness, his eyesight 
already being seriously affected. He is to 
have an assistant in the fall. Two Baptist 
churches—Greene Avenue and Hanson Place 
—have celebrated their fiftieth anniversaries 
this month. A feature of the former’s cele- 
bration was the burning of a $25,000 mortgage; 
and the latter has its former pastor, Dr. 
Dixon, back for a few special services. 


Bedford Park’s New Features 


Rev. J. W. Cool has instituted two new 
features which are working well. One isa 
nursery where mothers may leave their little 
ones while attending morning service. This 
is under the supervision of the ladies, and con- 
ducted by the Cradle Roll Department of the 
Sunday school. Mr. Cool also invites members 
to deposit in a box any requests for prayer 
and these are noticed at the prayer meeting. 
The plan not only helps the people, but brings 
the pastor into closer touch with their perplex- 
ities and burdens. 


A Summer Home for Children 


Many children of this great metropolis are 
sent away for a two weeks’ outing. The So- 
ciety for the Aid of Friendless Women and 
Children, Brooklyn, however, is arranging for 
the second year to take about sixty children 
to a country place in New Jersey for an out- 
ing from May to October. A farm of thirty- 
four acres has been rented, and every precau- 
tion is taken to surround the children with 
good influences. As a result strong constitu- 
tions are being developed. The society hopes 
to purchase this farm, named Summerland, 
for a permanent home. DIxon. 





Master, dearest Master, from the world aside 
Turn I for a season, in Thine arm to hide. 

Chase away each shadow ’twixt my soul and Thine, 
Let me gaze unhindered on Thy face divine. 
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Help for a Mining Town 


Special interest is being taken just now in 
the needs of a young church in Burke, Ida., in 
the heart of the Coeur d’Alene mining region 
where Congregationalism alone of the Protes- 
tant denomination is making a splendid fight 
against the saloon, gambling hell and kindred 
institutions. Dr. Kingsbury, the home mis- 
sionary superintendent, considers it a case of 
unusual need and members of Shawmut Church 
and other friends have raised nearly $200. Over 
$300 more are needed to insure a building. 
Frank Wood, 352 Washington Street, Boston, 
is receiving contributions. 


Dr. Thomas on Working Men and the Church 


Rey. Dr. Thomas of the Harvard Church, 
Brookline, preached a timely and instructive 
sermon last Sunday on The Foolish Attitude 
of Working Men toward the Christian Church. 
He denied that churches are class organiza- 
tions, claimed that ministers are working 
mex who sympathize with the artisan class, 
denounced the tyranny of the trades-unions 
which suppress the individual and would 
make a monopoly of labor. He refuses to be 
a partisan in the controversy between capital 
and labor and holds that most clergymen are 
disposed to be judicial and fair to all sorts and 
conditions of men. 


Central Church Welcomes Mr. Denison 


» After a sojourn of several months in Egypt, 

where his health has been restored, Rev. 
John H. Denison, pastor of Central Church, 
took up his pastoral and pulpit work anew 
last Sunday. Rev. Dr. E. C. Moore of the 
Harvard Divinity School, who has been supply- 
ing the pulpit recently, conducted the devo- 
tional exercises, and after the service received 
from many persons in the congregation words 
of appreciation for his service to the congrega- 
tion. Mr. Denison’s first sermon was a pun- 
gent, freshly put, modernly illustrated, ad 
hominem appeal to his congregation for aboli- 
tion of the spirit of fearfulness, for the incom- 
ing of the power from on high, for a love of 
humanity in all its forms and guises, and a 
philanthropy in the leash of a sound mind. 
The utterance was impressive because of its 
candor and its note of reality, and it gripped 
the large congregation. Mr. Denison will 
preach until the church closes for the summer, 
and in the fall will take up the various forms 
of work he had planned before he was com- 
pelled to go abroad. 


A Zoological Garden 


Boston, strange to say, with all its many 
institutions and societies for the edification, 
entertainment and betterment of the people, 
and with a superb park system with several 
wild tracts in it, has never had a place where 
children could be taken to see animal life. At 
last it seems as if the need was to be satisfied. 
Eminent citizens have organized a Zodlogical 
Society, and the Stony Brook Reservation is 
to be used. The animals will not be in cages 
but in ranges, with far greater freedom, and 
closer approach to natural conditions. 


A Dakota College Pastor in Town 


A new voice from the West is always heard 
in Boston with great interest, and especially 
when it is the voice of one who is soon to be 
added to New England’s ministerial. fellow- 
ship. Rev. Bernard G. Mattson, pastor of 
the college church at Yankton, S. D., who 
preached last Sunday at Mt. Vernon Church, 
has accepted an important editorial position 
with the Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, where he will be able not 
only to exert a wide influence through The 
Pilgrim Teacher and the Bible study publi- 
cations of the society, but upon the public 
platform as well. Though the date of Mr. 
Mattson’s undertaking the new work is not 
yet fixed, the welcome he is receiving is hearty. 
He is to be at Immanuel Church on May 15. 
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The New Strain of Immi- 
gration and the Obliga- 
tion Which It Imposes 








Higher Christian Education for the Races 


By President Samuel H. Lee 


How the French-American 
College at Springfield Is 
Helping to Meet the 
Emergency 
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The race problem confronts us in the North 
as well as in the South. In 1900, of the 76,- 
000,000 in the United States, 26,000,000 or 34 
per cent. were of foreign parentage. The 
percentage in Massachusetts was 62.3, in 
Rhode Island 64.2, Connecticut 57.2, in New 
York 59.2. The disparity between the native 
and foreign stocks increases by two processes, 
the decline of the native and multiplication of 
the foreign. For example, in Massachusetts 
of the native stock, 12,000 more die annually 
than are born, while the foreign stock in- 
creases 25,000 by propagation and 50,000 by 
immigration. 

Since the census of 1900 was taken 2,000,000 
have come tous. There are thirty-one states 
in the union whose population is less than this 
three years’ immigration. Sixteen states have 
less than the immigration of last year. Four 
states that send two senators to Washington 
have each fewer than came to us from Italy 
alone. Of this enormous immigration about 
70 per cent. settles in the North Atlantic divi- 
sion of states. 


A DIFFERENT TYPE OF IMMIGRANTS 


This immigration differs widely from that of 
twenty yearsago. Inferences from our expe- 
rience with those peoples whose fundamental 
ideas and ideals were essentially our own, are 
not applicable to the present immigration. Of 
the foreign born population of the United 
States in the year 1900, 40.7 per cent. was from 
southern and eastern Europe and western 
Asia—Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, or 
Mohammedan countries. Of the 2,000,000 im- 
migrants of the last three years 81 per cent. 
has come from those same lands. The civili- 
zation of the 1,450,000 Italians, 930,000 Austria- 
Hungarians, 330,000 Russians, multitudes of 
Armenians, Greeks, Syrians, mostly in the 
North Atlantic division of states, and 600,000 
Canadian-French in New England and New 
York, is radically different from our own— 
unbiblical and sacerdotal in its conception of 
man, denying him that spiritual freedom 
which is the inspiration and strength of civil 
liberty. 

These races are belated—five hundred years 
behind Northern Europe and America. Toa 
large extent settling by themselves in compact 
communities, they organize their own social 
life and perpetuate the Middle Ages among 
us. They set up their own type of home, 
adopt their own low standard of living and 
establish their medieval institutions of reli- 
gion and education. Asa rule, they are here, 
as at home, peaceable and orderly, but they 
have very vague notions of liberty, and are 
easily the victims of capitalistic greed and the 
facile tools of the ward politician, the social- 
istic demagogue or the labor agitator. These 
are the races that make a serious race problem. 
And they are to continue to come. 

These people are not to be despised; they 
are of the great historic races. They held 
the world’s leadership for centuries. They 
should not be unwelcome. In her turn Amer- 
ica has become the teacher of the nations, 
and their coming hither gives her the best 
possible opportunity to fulfill her mission and, 
at the same time, by incorporating these ele- 
ments regenerated into her own body politic, 
to attain her most glorious destiny. 


WE MUST DO WHAT OUR FATHERS DID 


But the problem presses—how? Our Lord 
said of the tribes, *‘ They shall hear my voice, 
they shall become one flock, one shepherd.” 
The preached gospel is the one adequate, uni- 
fying power among men. These immigrants 
must be immersed in Biblical Christianity. 
Our fathers taught us a great lesson in nation 


building. Their dominant aim was to pro- 
mote the kingdom of God. They did not seek 
to set up a new state. For half a century be- 
fore they landed on Plymouth Rock and for 
a century after they were devoting themselves 
consciously to the extension of the kingdom 
of God. Their example may well be a law for 
us. The way to incorporate foreigners into 
our American life helpfully is to extend among 
them the kingdom of God. 

Our fathers found also the way to build up 
the kingdom. They provided for an adequate 
leadership. When they founded Harvard to 
raise up a Christian ministry and Yale, as 
her charter says, ‘To train men for publick 
employment in Church and State,” they de- 
termined American history. Their procedure 
is splendidly justified by its results. 

The first proposition of the French-Ameri- 
can College is that the same forces that made 
the New England of the past can make of 
these new elements the same kind of society 
for the future; that is, higher Christian edu- 
cation is the one adequate and indispensable 
force for the present exigency. The second 
proposition is that a special institution care- 
fully adapted to the peculiar conditions exist- 
ing is necessary. 

Of course the public school affords to all the 
elementary education requisite for entrance 
upon ordinary industrial life. But it cannot 
produce the leaders we need; it cannot teach 
religion. The leadership of the American 
people at the present time, especially in the 
pulpit, had an enlightened Christian home, 
a home whose ideals were ennobled and fos- 
tered by a teaching church, and these two, the 
home and the church, did more than the school 
in determining the course of the youth who 
are now at the head of affairs. The people 
we are now contemplating lack the home and 
the church requisite to supplement the public 
school. 

Existing colleges are not educating them. 
The Canadian-French have been coming into 
this land numerously for many years and now 
number 600,000 in New England and New 
York, but our twenty-one colleges have no 
practical relation to them. Neither have the 
fifty-three colleges in the North Atlantic di- 
vision of states any relation to the million and 
a half of Italians residing here. This is no 
fault of the colleges. 

These institutions are the product of a cer- 
tain type of civilization, of a certain organiza- 
tion of social life; they embody the ideals of 
that order of society, and are adapted to those 
who entertain similar ideals. Their invitation 
to the youth of these alien faces is as sound- 
ing brass. Of course ignorant people do not 
want education. Bigotry fears and recoils 
from liberal education, that is, from education 
that sets the mind free. These incoming races 
have as little use for our educational institu- 
tions as for our churches. It is not enough to 
open the doors of colleges. An aggressive 
agency that not merely offers education to 
them that desire it, but propagates it among 
those who do not, is indispensable. 


EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 


To begin with, the French American College 
is a college in the ordinary sense of the term. 
Its curriculum is substantially the same as in 
the common American college. It has the 
same requirements for admission as Amherst 
and Dartmouth and confers the usual degrees. 
Its faculty consists of graduates from Yale, 
Hamilton, Bates, Wesleyan, Vassar, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, McGill University, the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland, and the University of 
Rome. The institution is organized like a 
Western college with a preparatory depart- 


ment—all departments open to both sexes.. 
Students from our preparatory school enter 
other colleges without conditions; at the end 
of our Sophomore year they enter the Junior 
Class in other colleges in like manner. Our- 
graduates find themselves on a par with other 
graduates in the professional schools. 

Special adaptation is necessary in teaching 
English. Through the eight years incessant 
practice of writing is indispensable. A liberal 
vocabulary and the instinctive use of English 
idioms are attained by prolonged effort. To- 
do in a few years that for which the American 
ordinarily takes twenty involves extra labor. 
Modern languages must be taught with a dif- 
ferent aim from that had elsewhere. Edu- 
cated Frenchmen, Italians, Spaniards must 
know their own tongue for actual use and 
their own literature. An Italian who should 
use English well but talk an ignorant dialect 
of his own land would be grotesque and an 
offense to his people. 

Particularly must religious training in meas- 
ure and method be adapted to exceptional 
needs. The ordinary academy or college as- 
sumes that its pupils come from homes en- 
lightened in relation to the vital things of life 
and adjusts its religious teaching accordingly. 
But the foreigner needs not only much in- 
struction, but also personal co-operation in 
overcoming inherited tendency and an atmos- 
phere for the formation of noble ideals and 
for the kindling of aspirations to attain them. 


A FREE APPROACH TO THE BIBLE 


Of course the Bible is the supreme book. 
A graded course is pursued frum the begin- 
ning to the end of all the years. It is the 
chief of English classics and is wonderfully 
fresh and living to the races to whom it has 
been denied. It is studied not only as litera- 
ture but as the text-book of Christianity. 
The student is encouraged to the utmost free- 
dom of thought and expression and to use his 
own honest intelligence in interpretation, ac- 
countable to no instructor or priest. The 
training of these young people in the use of 
intellectual and spiritual freedom is the high- 
est service that can be rendered the races to 
which such liberty has long been unknown. 
That such and many other adaptations, espe- 
cially in the teaching of ethics, Christian evi- 
dences, economics and political science, are 
demanded is not an academic opinion but a 
conclusion from actual experience. — 

Again, the work to be done is of such mag- 
nitude as to require a special institution. 
Among these millions of aliens are thousands 
of exceptional men and women whom it is the 
duty of somebody to search out and persuade 
to accept that exceptional training which shall 
qualify them for exceptional service among 
their own. 


WHAT THE COLLEGE HAS ACHIEVED 


The French-American College has accepted 
the duty. Since its beginning it has received 
590 youth. To the large majority it has ren- 
dered invaluable service, ennobling their ideals 
and initiating them into a higher life than is 
suggested in their racial conditions. For a 
few years past we have had about one hun- 
dred students; in this current year we have 
114 on our roll, of fourteen different nationali- 
ties, Italians, French, Armenians in the lead, 
ten Greeks, ten Bulgarians, and fewer of 
other races. The college has graduated 
twenty-one; several have gone to other col- 
leges, Dartmouth, Amherst, Trinity and Chi- 
cago, to take the last two years of the college 
course; and of the entire thirty-eight now in 
college or graduated from it, not more than 
one or two had, when they came to us, any 
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idea of going to college or what going to col- 
lege involved. We have given them the idea 
and the courage to attempt its realization. 
Our alumni are in all the professions; of the 
eleven who are either in or through the theo- 
logical seminary, we have preachers in Maine 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and New York. 

The main fact is that there has been estab- 
lished an institution; that out of what is gen- 
erally, though not altogether justly, regarded 
as unpromising material there has been de- 
veloped an organized institutional life of a 
definite and unique type, of excellent intel- 
lectual rank and in religious power exception- 
ally earnest and vital, such that the hundred 
or more who are under its sway are being 
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molded into men and women who will power- 
fully influence their races for good. 

The college challenges the respectful con- 
sideration of Christian and patriotic men and 
women. It is entitled to intelligent encour- 
agement and sympathetic co-operation. It 
embodies a great idea, and that it should tarry 
with a hundred students when with enlarged 
facilities it might easily be training six hun- 
dred shadows with doubt the wisdom, fore- 
sight, patriotism and piety of the favored sons 
and daughters of New England. It needs 
money, money for current expenses, dormi- 
tories, aids in teaching and endowment. The 
Lord has piles of money. Will those to whom 
he has intrusted it recognize in this institution 
a call for immediate and generous service? 





In and Around Chicago 


Chicago Association 


The fifty-first annual meeting was held with 
the Grace Church, Rev. J. J. Brokenshire, 
pastor, which the First Church founded. It 
is now one of our most vigorous younger 
churches, with a membership of 266 and a 
Sunday school of 800. The house of worship 
has recently been enlarged at an expense of 
more than $11,000. But the rapidly growing 
Sunday school may soon require further en- 
largement, and, thanks to the foresight of the 
First Church, there is land enough for expan- 
sion. The entertainment provided for more 
than 200 guests was evidence of generous hos- 
pitality. 

As usual, the program was crowded, with 
no sufficient allowance of time for business. 
Rey. F. T. Lee was moderator. Rev. G. W. 
Colman was re-elected registrar and treas- 
urer. The afternoon session was practically 
spoiled by the methods employed in choosing 
delegates for the coming council in Des Moines. 
The names of those selected are as follows: 
daymen: R. J. Bennett, E. H. Pitkin, S. 8S. 
Rogers, A. B. Mead, H. C. Foster; ministers: 
J. F. Loba, D. F. Fox, W. E. Barton, W. A. 
Bartlett, F. E. Hopkins, J. C. Armstrong. 

Dr. Bartlett spoke on The Second Service. 
The Church Building Society was represented 
by Rev. C. H. Taintor, and the children’s 
spokesman was Secretary McMillen. <A paper 
by Rev. S. C. Haskin on the development of 
conscience awakened a good deal of interest. 
The sermon was by Dr. J. A. Adams. 


A Great Conference 


The quadrennial conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church began its sessions 
at Quinn Chapel, Chicago, May 1. It will 
continue till May 25. It represents work in 
Canada, Africa, the West Indies and the South 
Sea Islands. More than 450 delegates are 
present. The membership of the body is set 
down at 49,000, with thirteen bishops. The 
body has eleven organizations in Chicago. 


Off to Palestine 


Prof. S. Ives Curtiss will sail May 14 for a 
summer’s work in the larger towns and cities 
of Palestine and Syria. He believes that he 
has opened a department of research which is 
important for the light it may throw on pre- 
vailing religious opinions in the East as exca- 
vation, and although he is carrying on this 
investigation alone and at his own expense 
he does not feel at liberty to giveitup. Itis 
a pity he cannot have aid in pushing this work 
of discovery and publication, for the field it 
covers is beyoud the power of any one man to 
cultivate thoroughly. Furthermore, it is a 
risk of health, if not of life, to push this work 
in the summer, the only portion of the year 
which Professor Curtiss can use for the pur- 
pose. 


The City Missionary Society 


This society is to be congratulated on its 
friends. Monday morning Dr. Pearsons paid 


$30,000 to Treasurer W. S. Herrick and thus 
redeemed his pledge, making his gifts to the 
society fully $50,000. Both the Doctor and 
Mrs. Pearsons believe in the society and have 
long been contributing to it. Meanwhile it is 
somewhat difficult to secure money for run- 
ning expenses. While the missionary society 
is seeking for larger contributions the Ameri- 
can Board is striving to persuade the men in 
our churches to treble their contributions this 
year and every year thereafter, and the semi- 
nary is reminding us that at least $8,000 will 
be required from Chicago for its current ex- 
penses the coming year, and Wheaton College 
will soon ask us for our share in an endowment 
of at least $100,000. These are home objects 
and of such a nature as to make it impossible 
to push them aside. 


Celebration at the Commons 


The cost of the Commons, which is still con- 
tinuing to celebrate its tenth anniversary, is 
reported by Professor Taylor at $9,500 a year. 
There is also an indebtedness on the buildings 
and an adjoining lot of $9,175. Through the 
Commons groups of people numbering 3,246 
are regularly reached, and in addition thous- 
ands of others are brought under its influence. 
A large portion of the expense is provided for 
by the people who ‘belong to these various 
groups. The organ of the settlement, The 
Commons, is now on an independent basis, 
but for outings to parks, sterilized milk for 
babes, gifts from the charitably disposed are 
necessary. 

Considering the difficulties involved in 
the undertaking, Professor Taylor has rea- 
son to be thankful for his success. The 
present week has been festival week and 
addresses have been made by John M. Harlan, 
Aldermen Dever and Sitts, and leaders of 
settlements like Raymond Robbins and Pro- 
fessor Taylor. There have been evening con- 
certs, exhibitions of work done in various 
hand industries, in domestic science, in gym- 
nastic, dramatic and musical culture. 


Church Unity 

At a banquet under the auspices of the Pres- 
byterian Social Union, this week, in the in- 
terests of the union of all bodies in the United 
States bearing the Presbyterian name, one of 
the speakers, Rev. Robert F. Coyle of Denver, 
went so far as to make this union more impor- 
tant than salvation. When these different 
bodies of Christians now working, so many of 
them at cross purposes, are united it will be 
possible, he thinks, to reach the people with 
the gospel, but till that is done efforts to per- 
suade the multitudes to believe will not be of 
much avail. These various Presbyterian bod- 
ies were represented by seven different speak- 
ers, all of whom expressed themselves as in 
favor of union. The interest in the coming 
together of the branches of the Presbyterian 
family is getting to be so great that something 
is sure to result. But would not the argu- 
ments brought forward in its favor compel 
some other bodies of Christians to consider 
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seriously the reasons which they have been 
wont to think justify separate organizations? 
Chicago, May 7. FRANKLIN. 





Children’s Annual Missionary 
May Festival 


At Berkeley Temple last Saturday afternoon 
companies gathered from mission circles, Jun- 
ior Endeavor Societies and Sunday schools in 
and around Boston, with their gay banners 
and the hundreds of happy faces, made a beau- 
tiful sight. The platform was decorated with 
pink cherry blossoms (paper, but don’t tell) and 
little lanterns in true Japanese style for it was 
work in Japan that the children were asked to 
help. Miss Alice S. Browne, W. B. M. secre- 
tary of young people’s work, was in charge of 
the arrangements and Mr. H. W. Hicks pre- 
sided. Miss Florence Alichin of Osaka sang, 
** Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ in Japanese and 
Mrs. Samuel C. Bartlett of Tottori, herself a 
missionary daughter, gave a delightful talk 
upon work for children in Japan. 

Then came the pictures, real live pictures. 
Children from Prospect Street Church, Cam- 
bridge, in costume, looked so much like the real 
children they represented that Mrs. Bartlett ac- 
tually found herself talking to them in Japan- 
ese. As they went through various exercises, 
putting baby to sleep, playing games, singing 
their national hymn, studying in school, attend- 
ing to kitchen work, receiving calls and finally 
tucking themselves up for the night in the 
warm comforters, Mrs. Bartlett explaining 
everything, a little piece of Japan seemed to 
have been brought into Berkeley Temple. 
The money gifts and the pledges, all amounted 
to $487.30. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 6 


Mrs. Capron is always welcome as leader. 
Mrs. Baxter, Mrs. Miron Winslow, Mrs. Me- 
Laughlin and others contributed to the value 
of the hour. 

Mention was made of vacancies in the ranks 
of the missionary force in Turkey, China and 
Japan, which are calling for new workers. 
There seem to be young women enough for 
the positions which offer in our own land, but 
where are the graduates from our colleges and 
schools who, with whole-souled consecration, 
will use their equipment in training the girls 
in less favored lands? What work offers bet- 
ter returns? 

Facts were given concerning several mis- 
sionaries on the Japan list. Mrs. Gordon is 
now in this country for much needed rest and 
recuperation. An interesting letter from Mrs. 
Pettee was read, showing what some of our 
women are doing in connection with the war, 
and which the readers of Life and Light may 
watch for with eager interest. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


, At the annual convocation of Victoria Uni- 
versity, Toronto, last week, in connection with 
the conferral of degrees in theology, Principal 
Caven of Knox College, Rev. T. B. Hyde 
of the Northern Congregational Church and 
Chancellor Burwash of Victoria University, 
each a representative leader in his denomina- 
tion, spoke with great confidence as to the 
ultimate realization of the organie union 
towards which Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists and Methodists are now working. 

Negro delegates to the Methodist General 
Conference found it difficult to get accommo- 
dations in Los Angeles, Cal. Two hotels re- 
fused to take them at all, and one only would 
serve meals to them in a separate dining-room. 
Several hundred of the delegates to this con- 
ference were caught in a train wreck in the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado last Sunday, 
were without food for many hours, and had 
to turn to and aid in rebuilding the roadbed 
and the track. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Angel of the Spring 
BY MARY A. MASON 


O, didst thou see her pass, 
On instant, living wing? 

Her breath hath moved the grass, 
And told the birds to sing; 


Hath fashioned clouds on high 
As ships with sails all set, 
Afloat against the sky 
In idle silhouette; 


Hath warmed the pensive air, 
And loosed the brook that flows, 
And left a perfume rare 
For every flower that grows; 


And something sweet, apart, 
That thrills akin to pain, 
Hath stirred within the heart 
And made it young again! 





RS. WIGGS of the Cabbage Patch 

has scored again, scored twice in- 
deed, once on the person of an intruder on 
her privacy and again with the judge be- 
fore whom she was haled on 
the charge of assault. Mrs. 
Wiggs is, it seems, a real 
person whose life has been made misera- 
ble by the intrusion of silly sentimental- 
ists, to call them by no more invidious a 
name. This particular intruder, who in 
kindness shall be nameless, moved by a 
vague sense of proprietorship in Mrs. 
Wiggs induced by reading the book and 
also urged by a weak, impertinent desire 
of helpfulness, came to the house in the 
Cabbage Patch and rang the bell. There 
was no response. The persecuted Mrs. 
Wiggs had moved upstairs to avoid her 
tormentors, the admiring, sentimental 
public. But sentimentality is not easily 
discouraged. The intruder went around 
to the back door—at an unfortunate mo- 
ment, as it proved, for Mrs. Wiggs hap- 
pened to be armed with an unsavory pail- 
ful, by the discharge of which the in- 
truder’s ‘‘dress was ruined, her pride 
shattered and her philanthropic impulses 
received a shock.” Philanthropic im- 
pulses of this silly sort ought to receive 
a shock. Intrusion even of would-be 
helpfulness on entire strangers, especially 
if they are poor, is one of the worst forms 
of impertinence. We sympathize entirely 
with the judge and with Mrs. Wiggs. 
She has reminded sentimentalists in a 
vigorous, but, perhaps under the circum- 
stances, excusable way of the common 
right of privacy and the duty of mingling 
even philanthropic impulses with the sav- 
ing graces of imagination and considera- 
tion. 


The Privacy 
of Mrs. Wiggs 


UBJECTS not to be mentioned in po- 

lite society: the rainy weather, the 
muddy roads, the cook’s impertinence, 
the vase the second girl broke, the gown 
on which the waiter spilled 
pudding-sauce, the other 
which the dressmaker ruined, 
headache, backache, indigestion, the min- 
ister’s faults, horrible accidents, disap- 
pointments, lack of money, all tales of 
badness, meanness, unkindness, extrava- 
gance, imprudence, scandal, backbiting, 
and vicious deeds. Recommended topics: 


A Guide to 
Conversation 


pleasant weather, ‘“‘how does your garden 
grow,”’ new chafing-dish recipes, the best 
way to mend tablecloths, babies, dogs, 
cats, your companion’s recent trip (your 
own if specially urged), lectures, concerts, 
plays, music, books, magazines, singers, 
preachers, philanthropists, parties, wed- 
dings, picnics, all acts of goodness, kind- 
ness, patience, charity and all the virtues. 





Displacing a Girl’s Unhappiness 
BY MRS. ALICE V. SKINNER 


There is usually a time in a girl’s exist- 
ance, when her temper tends to be as 
awkward and angular as her elbows. She 
has outgrown her toys and childish 
amusements. Everything seems one 
large round of discontented idleness. 
At this time happiness appears particu- 
larly out of her reach. It is then that 
she needs broader interests and deeper 
influences to fill her life. 

One girl whom I knew suffered so much 
from this disquietude, this painful lack 
of ‘‘something to do,’’ that she annoyed 
her friends, worried her family and made 
her mother extremely unhappy. 

‘*What can I do to make her more in 
love with the world that she must come 
in contact with every day?’ her mother 
asked me. 

‘*Give her some regular duty beyond 
her school routine and let it be something 
that will hold her interest. Then see 
that she does not neglect it,”’ I advised. 

A few months afterwards I met this 
girl coming from school and the discon- 
tent had disappeared from her face and 
from her manner. She was no longer 
dissatisfied with her friends, no longer 
criticized her teachers or caviled at the 
world in general; and she said, when with 
the frankness of older friendship I told 
her how much she was improved: ‘I 
haven’t the time to be disagreeable. I’m 
too busy.”? She had been assistant editor 
of the school paper for three months and 
this work had too much engaged her time 
to allow her to spare any of it for the 
proverbial employment Satan finds for 
idle hands. 

What Charlotte Bronté makes one of 
her characters say about work is certainly 
true. ‘‘Take one day; share it into sec- 
tions; to each section apportion its task ; 
leave no stray, unemployed quarters of 
an hour, ten minutes, five minutes—in- 
clude all; do each piece of business in 
its turn with method, with rigid regular- 
ity. The day will close almost before you 
are aware it has begun.”’ 

The solution for most of the trouble in 
this world is work. To fill her empty 
moments is the best discipline and amuse- 
ment that a mother can offer her daughter. 
Let her be encouraged to join some club 
that has a certain earnestness of purpose. 
Let her interest herself in some charity, 
or advise her to begin, little by little, 
preparation for the career-she hopes to 
make her own some day. Then, see that 
she “‘sticks”’ to what she has selected. 
All this, better than anything else, will 
keep her from the morbid restlessness 
that attacks so many girls of the present 
time. 


Closet and Altar 


THE UNSELFISHNESS OF LOVE 
Love seeketh not its own. 





What the law of gravitation is for main- 
taining harmony in the physical world, 
that love is, and so it works in the spir- 
itual and moral world. Love is the vital 
force of spirits. By going out of them- 
selves, sharing themselves, giving them- 
selves, they realize their individuality, in 
the very act of entering into union with 
one another. The religion of the Spirit 
is the religion of love.—Auguste Sabatier. 





None but helpers live.—J. L. Spaulding. 





Kindness has converted more sinners 
than zeal, eloquence or learning; and 
these three last have never converted any 
one unless they were kind also.—Freder- 
ick W. Faber. 





Make channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run; 

And love has overflowing streams 
To fill them every one. 


But if at any time we cease 
Such channels to provide, 

The very founts of love for us 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share, if we would keep 
That blessing from above; 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have— 
Such is the law of love. 
—Richard C. Trench. 





The purer the heart is, the larger it is, 
and the more able it is to find room within 
it for a greater number of beloved ones; 
while the more sinful it is, the more con- 
tracted it becomes, and the less number 
of beloved can it find room for, because 
it is limited by self-love.—John Sergieff. 





My experience of life makes me sure 
of one truth, which I do not try to ex- 
plain: that the sweetest happiness we 
ever know comes not from love, but 
from sacrifice—from the attempt to make 
others happy.—John: Boyle O’ Reilly. 





Transform our earthly affections, 
O Thou whose name is Love! and 
make them pure and free like Thy 
most holy love which we have 
known in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Show us our way to love’s activi- 
ties. We have received so much, 
we seem to give so little, and the 
joy of giving is the joy we most 
desire to share with Thee. 
new channels for our help and 
the fountains in our hearts that 
some may be refreshed with gifts 
Thou shalt enable us to bring. 
When in our own experience the 
parched hours come, when we are 
weary or have sad remembrance of 
our sin, gather us to Thyself with 
tender Pity and refresh our souls 
with Thy most loving presence. 
And to Thy name be praise, through 
Him who loved us and gave him- 
self to be our Life and Light and 
our Salvation. Amen. 
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Street Schools of Crime 








Juvenile Criminality and the Home 


By Mary Wood-Allen, M. D. 


Lessons from the Saloon 











Much interest has been aroused in Chi- 
cago of late by the case of four young 
men arrested and convicted of robberies 
and murders. These criminals were 
scarcely beyond the age of high school 
lads and most of them were of good par- 
entage. What were the influences that 
led them into criminality? 

A number of editorials brought up the 
prohibition of corporal punishment in the 
public sehools as a prominent factor. 
The argument seemed to be that there is 
a certain class of individuals who can be 
governed only through physical pain; 
that the fear of bodily suffering is their 
only deterrent from crime and lawless- 
ness; that these boys belonged to this 
class and therefore could have been made 
into moral men and law abiding citizens 
if they had been whipped at school; and 
furthermore that those who succeeded 
in abolishing corporal punishment were 
guilty of promoting juvenile criminality. 

It is interesting to note the statement 
of these youths as to the influences that 
were active in creating in them a disre- 
gard for law, for parental admonition and 
for ethical standards of life. 


RUNNING WITH THE GANG 


Without collusion with each other they 
agreed in attributing their downfall to 
“running with the gang’”’ on the streets 
at night. In these hours of prowling in 
darkness on the corners of streets de- 
serted by honest business men, these 
growing lads were met by street ‘‘ toughs,”’ 
were inveigled into saloons and other 
evil resorts, were treated to tobacco and 
liquors, heard vile language and listened 
to tales of crime and vice which inflamed 
their youthful imaginations to do and 
dare in similar adventures. To their 
youthful thought the failure to whip in 
the public schools, apparently bore no re- 
lation to their misdeeds; but the laxity of 
parental control and municipal authority 
gave them full opportunity to fall under 
the blighting influence of the saloon and 
its frequenters. 

Gradually their moral sense was be- 
clouded, their respect for law under- 
mined, a desire to obtain money without 
adequate labor created and fostered, and 
the result was crime and, much to their 
surprise, arrest, conviction and sentence. 
They had heard much of successful law- 
breaking, little of lawkeeping, and imag- 
ined that they could keep on in criminal- 
ity and escape detection. Their first ef- 
forts were attended with so little danger 
that they were stimulated to attempt 
greater deeds of violence, and the inevi- 
table result followed. As we read their 
history we are not inclined to lay the 
blame of their sins at the door of the 
public schools, but rather upon the par- 
ents who allowed them too great freedom 
and upon the municipal authorities who, 
through permitting and licensing the sa- 
loon, made it easy for them to do wrong. 

Under the present legal status of the 
saloon we cannot free the pathway of the 
It remains 


for us to keep the children away from 
its threshold. 


THE FATHER AND THE SALOON 


Now comes the serious problem. How 
are we to do this? The first responsibil- 
ity lies with the father. ‘Having been 
a boy his self,’’ he knows, far better than 
the mother can, the dangers which the 
street at night bears for unwary youth. 
As a voter he should use his influence to 
make the streets safer than they are. If 
the saloons cannot be voted out, a cur- 
few ordinance may be voted in, and the 
children made to understand that the 
presence of ‘‘the gang ’”’ is not permitted 
on the streets at night. The testimony 
of the officials in cities where the curfew 
ordinance is enforced is to the effect that 
it has decreased juvenile criminality to 
a marked degree. 

But as a father he is bound to person- 
ally look after his own child, even if as 
a voter he is in a hopeless minority. It 
is not enough to issue mandates against 
running the streets nor enough to inflict 
corporal punishment if these mandates 
are disregarded. Asa father it is his duty 
to study the question, and reach, in his 
inquiries, to the hidd@n/ springs of boy 
conduct, and discover, if possible, the in- 
fluences which will reach and move these 
springs so that they will give an impetus 
in the right direction. There must be 
something more than arbitrary commands 
as regulative agencies. There must be, 
on the part of the parent, an understand- 
ing of the spirit of youth, and a willing- 
ness to adopt the suggestions offered by 
the street and the saloon. And what are 
these suggestions? 


THE CHARM OF “‘ THE GANG”’ 


The first is a hint as to the gregarious 
nature of the growing boy. What is it 
in “the gang ’”’ which he finds so fasci- 
nating? It is the spirit of comradeship 
and co-operation. Itis fellowship, broth- 
erliness. Put in this way, in fact, it 
sounds commendable. What we do not 
like is the actual working out of -this 
spirit by “‘the gang.” It is too often 
comradeship in mischief, co-operation in 
wrongdoing, fellowship in vice. So, in 
our blindness, we attempt to escape the 
undesirable features by crushing the thing 
itself, and in this manifest our unwisdom. 

The men who have been most success- 
fu] in dealing with lads have been those 
who recognized the potency of ‘the 
gang’’ and have introduced its best fea- 
tures into their own methods. It is not 
primarily mischief that boys are after 
when they begin to ‘‘ run with the gang.” 
It is the companionship of their peers. 
If that association can be obtained in 
safe places they are satisfied. But when 
homes are too fine for the boys to hold 
their meetings there, when parental ears 
are too sensitive to allow noise and the 
home “grown ups” have no understand- 
ing of the importance of boyish conclaves 
and no sympathy with boyish purposes 
and ambitions, then the freedom of the 


street becomes a great attraction, and at 
length the most wholesome nature will 
degenerate under its influence. 


WHY THE SALOON ATTRACTS 


The attractions of the saloon are warmth 
and lively companionship. There are no 
floors too fine to walk on, no furniture 
too delicate for use, no constant itera- 
tion of ‘‘don’t, don’t.”” The boy is wanted, 
his pleasure is considered, his desires are 
catered to. He is made to feel himself 
of importance and the result is self-satis- 
faction. 

At home he is probably made to feel 
that he is not wanted—that is, not wanted 
as he is, with all his crude ideas, his boy- 
ish ambitions, his effervescing spirits, his 
noisy comrades. He will be welcome if 
he will come as a quiet, self-respecting 
and others-considering adult, polished, 
self-poised and self-sufticient, asking noth- 
ing in the way of consideration from his 
elders, or of the companionship of his 
peers. This is the mistake of the home, 
the irretrievable blunder of the parents. 

The boy has a right to the normal, grad- 
ual unfolding of his own nature, just as 
the plant has. We do not ask that flow- 
ers shall bloom in full perfection with no 
process of budding. We are content to 
wait with patience the slow unfolding of 
the bud-sheath, and rejoice day by day 
over the least glimmer of flower-tint amid 
the greenness. 

But with the growing youth we are not 
so patient. We want him to bloom at 
once, and we are impatient with the hard 
wrappings that must gradually be opened 
before we can see the delicate tints, the 
refined beauty of maturity. We desire to 
force the process, and so we destroy both 
bud and flower, and then we grieve over 
the results of our own handiwork. 


LEARNING FROM THE ENEMY 


These two suggestions of the street and 
saloon are worth pondering. How can 
we bring into wholesome co-operation 
with our own efforts the “‘gang” spirit 
and the attractiveness of the saloon? 
This is the problem; and its practical so- 
lution will depend upon the temperament 
of each individual boy and the genius of 
each father and mother. One thing is 
sure, if the parents become a part of the 
‘“‘gang,’’ with an appreciation and under- 
standing of boy nature, and the home is 
the gang rendezvous, where plans are dis- 
cussed and carried out, the parent who is 
alert and inventive will find the way open- 
ing more clearly day by day. 

Dr. Forbush tells of a woman who be- 
came a member of a gang of lads. They 
came to her with all their schemes and 
crude ideas. She listened sympathiz- 
ingly; and by judicious suggestions, and 
without censure, managed to keep the 
current of their activities moving in safe 
channels. No one but herself knew how 
many boyish depredations were quashed, 
how many practical jokes averted, nor 
how many of the boys’ good deeds had be- 
gun as projects of mischief, turned by her 
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into benevolent channels and carried out 
by themselves with just as much enthu- 
siasm as their deeds of mischief would 
have been. 

The saloon offers us another hint, that 
is the power of suggestion. These crim- 
inal youths tell how their thoughts were 
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turned towards criminality by the descrip- 
tions of deeds of violence and robbery 
related in their hearing, until their youth- 
ful spirits were aglow with the feeling of 
emulation. If, as persistently and glow- 
ingly, deeds of honor, generosity and 
courage had been told them, their na- 
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tures would have responded as eagerly. 
The boy-nature is a mass of material all 
ready to be kindled by the brimstone of 
vice or by the light of the sun. It desires 
to burn and burn it will, either with bale- 
ful fires of evil, or with the glorious 
flames of virtuous deeds. 





The Soap-box Garden 


BY ROSALIND RICHARDS 


The children sat in a row on the fence, 
dangling their feet. They were trying 
hard to think of something to give to 
Johnny Henderson, who had had a bad 
fall when they were all playing in the 
barn. The doctor said that poor Johnny 
would have to lie still nearly all summer, 
and the children did not see how he was 
possibly going to bear it. 

“We ought to buy him something very 
nice indeed,’’ said Nan, ‘‘for it was our 
barn that he fell out of!” 

‘*What is the use of saying that?’’ said 
Bobby dolefully. ‘‘ You know perfectly 
well we have only got nine cents left 
from our allowances, for we have counted 
it at least six times this morning! I wish 
we had never bought that garden squirt. 
It cost a great deal more than it has ever 
squirted.” 

‘““We might give him the guinea-pigs,”’ 
suggested Barbara. ‘‘They do not smell 
so very much, and we could feed them 
for him every day.”’ 

**T don’t think Mrs. Henderson is the 
kind of person to take at all to guinea- 
pigs,’’ objected Bobby; ‘‘even Mother 
says they are untidy.” 

“T have been thinking of a thing,” 
said Brother slowly from his end of the 
fence. ‘‘I have been thinking of it all 
this morning. He said that what he 
minds most is that he can’t have any 
garden while we are having ours. Why 
can’t we make a little garden for him 
to have beside his bed? ’”’ 

The children jumped down excitedly. 

**O,” said Nan, ‘‘but I don’t think Mrs. 
Henderson would like gardens on the 
floor!”’ 

‘‘How stupid you can sometimes be, 
Nan,’’ said Bobby. ‘‘It will be perfectly 
splendid. He doesn’t mean on the floor, 
do you, Brother? He means in a box, 
and there is a wooden soap-box in the 
barn ’’— 

‘*‘And Mother promised us geranium 


to 


slips! 


For the Children 


‘*He can plant apple seeds and have an 
orchard! ”’ 

‘* And he can use the squirt! ’”’ 

There never was a more delightful gar- 
den. Mother let them paint it them- 
selves, from a pot of dark green paint 
they found out in the barn. They filled 
it with fine, rich earth, sifted and crum- 
bled with their own fingers, and then 
came the planting, which Papa helped 
them with, showing them how to draw 
straight little furrows for the seeds, and 
whittling white stakes to mark the ends 
of the rows. 

‘‘Of course nothing will probably show 
for weeks,’’ the children explained to 
Johnny, lying hot and restless on his 
sofa, ‘‘and perhaps nothing ever will 
come up at all, because of its being only 
in a box, but if they do grow, it will be 
so exciting!’’ 

They did not have to wait long. The 
houses are close together, and on the 
fifth morning the bell which Bobby had 
rigged with a string from his window to 
Johnny’s rang excitedly. 

Johnny was sitting up, flushed with 
pleasure, the languid look all gone. 

‘**Look!”’ he said, ‘‘ here in the corner! 
Something green is showing!” 

‘“‘Tt’s the radishes! ’’ shrieked Nan, ‘‘it 
actually is! See their darling little green 
shoots poking up, with the seed-husks 
still on their heads! And just beyond 
the ground is cracked to show where 
more will come!”’ 

‘*Perhaps the lettuce will show tomor- 
row,” said Barbara, in an awe-struck 
whisper. ‘It’s here in the next row, 
and then come beans. O John, and per- 
haps you can have them for supper when 
you are grown up—I mean when they 
are! And Brother thought of it all him- 
self,’? she added generously. 

The next day the radishes were fairly 
up, sunning their red stems in a brave 
little row. Four days later came the let- 
tuce, and then the fat, yellow-green noses 
of four hyacinths, for this was a very 
mixed-up kind of garden. The children 
were absorbed in watching, and very 
nearly drowned the poor soap-box at first 
in their zeal for watering it. There were 


the radish and lettuce seeds, which they 
had bought with their own money, beans 
from the kitchen, some corn, the hya- 
cinths, which Mother gave, two geranium 
slips, and orange and lemon seeds, which 
actually sprouted and sent up the shoots 
of four tiny trees! 

Long after everything was accounted 
for a curious dark shoot showed in the 
very middle of the bed. The children 
looked and wondered. 

‘*Perhaps it is a lily, and got here by 
mistake,’’ suggested Nan; “perhaps a 
water lily!’’ 

**Don’t be foolish,” said Bobby, ‘‘per- 
haps Cook or somebody has put in an 
onion.”’ 

“T know what it is,” said Brother 
slowly, ‘‘it is my date palm. Nan said 
that I was swallowing my date stones, 
but instead I only sucked and sucked 
them, and I planted them here in the 
middle, and now one has come up. I 
thinked it would.”’ 

‘**Q-0-0.0-0-Oh! ” said Barbara ina long 
sigh of rapture, ‘‘and when it is big 
enough we can have an oasis of our very 
own, at least of John’s, and sit there 
when we are playing camel and eat 
dates!” 

Everybody laughed, and just then 
Mother came over with a covered basket. 

“T have brought over some of our 
honey, John,”’ she said, ‘‘ because I do be- 
lieve the bees made part of it from your 
hyacinths. Here are fresh rolls, too, and 
I thought you could all have a little feast 
together. But what I really came over 
to say was that Papa is so pleased with 
the way you have kept your gardens that 
he is going to let you have the corner of 
the big garden, where the strawberry bed 
is, all to yourselves. It is right next your 
raspberry bed, John, and your mother 
says you may have part of that for your 
own as soon as you are well. You can 
take down the fence, so that it will be all 
one garden, and if you will raise straw- 
berries and raspberries for me, I don’t 
see why you can’t earn money enough to 
build the summer house you were talking 
about, and for all the lilies and roses you 
want besides! ”’ 





Oklahoma 


The fourteenth annual meeting of this association, 
held at El Reno, April 28 to May 1, would have 
done credit to many of the states. The oldest parts 
of Oklahoma were opened to the white man only 
fifteen years ago; yet if a visitor from the East 
could have sat through this meeting without know- 
ing where he was, he would have believed himself 
not far from home. A minister brought up in Maine, 
later resident fifteen years in Iowa, said, after hav- 
ing heard two of the evening addresses, *‘ With such 
abilily among our own we need no outside men to 
fill our programs.” This because two speakers ex- 
pected from Chicago were unable to come. Maine, 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Iowa, Colorado have con- 
tributed to the Oklahoma ministry; and with men 
of higher ability constantly coming, it is only natu- 


ral that her association should not materially differ 
from those of older states. 

The association meetings were preceded by the 
banquet of the Oklahoma Congregational Club, at 
which toasts were responded to by Judge 8S. H. 
Reed of El Reno, Rev. D. S. Bayley of Kingfisher 
and Rev. M. C. Haecker of Chickasha, I. T. 

The first afternoon, the delegates were given a 
delightful trip to the Government Indian School 
at Darlington, five miles distant. The missionary 
stationed here, Rev. R. H. Harper, preached on 
The Secret of Life Saving. 

A general topic, The Local Church in Its Rela- 
tions, gave unity to the program. Sub-topics were: 
The Local Church in Its Relation to the Denomina- 
tion; To Young People; To the Community; To 
Territorial Work; To Benevolences. Intellectual 
ability and spiritual earnestness were manifest 


throughout the meeting. One colored brother was 
present, pastor of the only colored Congregational 
church in Oklahoma. Ina bright speech he spoke 
of Congregationalism as “the headlight of civiliza- 
tion.” 

Reports showed splendid growth. There are 83 
churches with over 2,600 members and more than 
4,500 Sunday school members. Benevolences for 
the year reached almost $3,000, the largest amounts 
being $513 for foreign missions, $524 for home 
missions, and $1,051 for education. Kingfisher 
College and the four Congregational academies all 
gave encouraging reports. Rev. R. H. Harper was 
moderator and Rev. D. 8S. Bayley was elected regis- 
trar and treasurer. 

Oklahoma Congregationalism is progressive, hope- 
ful and confident; and expects great things from 
God. 
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Christ’s Ideal 
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of Manhood’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


In many of the separate sections or paragraphs of the gospels it is not hard to find reasons 
why they have been selected and kept from among the “‘ many other signs” which Jesus did 
‘‘ in the presence of the disciples which are not written.” ‘Those which have survived as in- 
spired records have a universal human interest. This interview of James and John with 
Jesus is a striking illustration. It contains the primary elements often found in the modern 
novel. The two young men express their honorable but uninstructed ambition for the high- 
est position that men can attain. They are told but cannot understand the requirements of 
such positions and the cost of gaining them; and then in a few noble words they are given a 
new idea of what such positions mean. Yet we know that what Jesus taught them could be 
fully learned only through experience. Soin the novel we often find the unclouded morning 
of youthful love and ambition, the dark and stormy noon of trial, disappointment and strug- 
gle, and at last a new revelation of the meaning of life as the sun bursts forth and the clouds 
roll away, bringing a serene and beautiful ending to the day. 

It is these enduring truths tested by common experience that it is important to preserve 
in the narrative. It is natural that the accessories should vary in different versions, and 
these variations are of little consequence. Mark says that the two young men laid their re- 
quest before Jesus. Matthew [20: 20, 21] says the request was made by their mother, and 
that she prefaced it by worshiping him. It is probable that the mother of the sons of Zebe- 
dee was Salome [compare Mark 15: 40 with Matt. 27: 56], who appears to have been the sister 
of Jesus’ mother. The petition therefore seems to have been supported by the claims of fam- 
ily relationship. The whole section has for its theme Ideal Manhood, and presents Jesus 


Christ as 
THE GREAT EXAMPLE 


A number of sayings of Jesus are 
brought together in the tenth chapter of 
Mark to show the ideal which he held, 
its contrast with the prevailing ideal and 
how he illustrated it in his own life. 
Here is the story of the rich young ruler 
who had high ambitions, but when com- 
pelled to choose between his possessions 
and fellowship with the Son of God pre- 
ferred the lower ideal. Then follows the 
conversation of Jesus with his disciples, 
who had left all their possessions to share 
his fortunes and to whom he promised 
a hundred fold return for all they had 
lost and eternal life besides. Next comes 
a dramatic picture of Jesus, expressing 
by his attitude his unalterable purpose to 
go up to Jerusalem where his enemies 
ruled and the profound impression made 
on his disciples [Mark 10: 32-34]. He 
solemnly assured them that he was vol- 
untarily surrendering himself to an ig- 
nominious death at the hands of his fel- 
low-citizens. 

It need not astonish us that these say- 
ings made so little impression on his dis- 
ciples. The greatness of self-sacrifice for 
the sake of humanity has not fully been 
learned after more than nineteen centu- 
ries of study. But the example of the 
Christ is set before us in a threefold pic- 
ture: 

1. The dream of youth [vs. 35-37, Matt. 
20: 21). Jesus was to have a kingdom 
and to sit on a throne of glory init. He 
had promised a subordinate throne to 
each of his twelve disciples (Matt. 19-28]. 
Some of these would outrank others. 
Why should not his two cousins aspire 
to the two highest thrones? Had not the 
nearest relatives of kings the first right 
to the places of first rank? The two dis- 
ciples had a dream of a kingdom the 
splendor of whose royal court was fore- 
shadowed by their vision of the Christ in 
glory on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
The places on either side of the king in 
his glory [v. 37] would fulfill their dreams 
of success. 

What youth does not dream of the po- 
sition he would like as a leader of his 
fellows, in friendship, in society, in busi- 
ness, in knowledge, in professional life 
or in government? If he could obtain 





* International Sunday School Lesson for May 22. 
Jesus Teaches ‘Humility. Text, Mark 10: 35-45. 


the coveted place, has he any doubt that 
he could fill it? Or does he question that 
those highest in office could give him the 
place if they wished to? 

2. The reality of life [vs. 38-40]. Jesus 
replied to the petition of the two young 
men by telling them that they did not 
know what they were asking, that their 
ability to fill the places had not yet been 
tested, that he could not, if he would, give 
them what they asked and that the places 
and the men fitted for them would surely 
be brought together. 

A few days after, James and John saw 
Jesus lifted up on a cross, the place on his 
right and that on his left each occupied by 
a criminal, while instead of the glory they 
had dreamed of there was shame for their 
Master in the eyes of all the people. They, 
too, had begun to drink his bitter cup and 
to receive his baptism. During long years 
they suffered through their ignorance, the 
misunderstandings and the hatred of their 
fellowmen. They came to know what it 
was to love without being loved, to serve 
without appreciation, and to know that 
the throne they had dreamed of was of 
little value. These are experiences through 
which men ‘must pass in order to know 
the true worth of life. 

8. The ideal of the Christ [vs. 42-45]. 
The indignation of the other ten disciples 
when they learned how James and John 
had sought to get ahead of them showed 
that they all had the same ideal. Jesus 
therefore called them all to him and told 
them that the common idea that the most 
desirable place was the one which would 


command the most service from others 


was exactly the opposite of his ideal, which 
must be theirs if they would be his disci- 
ples: that what was called the lowest 
place in society was the highest if one 
chose it understandingly, and that he on 
the throne of his glory would be filling 
that place. 

The youth with the dream of success 
through achieving the highest rank and 
power, who through the hard discipline of 
later years has gained the Christly spirit 
and strength to love steadfastly those who 
do not love him, and who knows that he 
is serving men by bringing them to know 
the Christ and to realize his ideal, is mak- 
ing his life a success. He is doing what 
the Son of Man came into this world 
to do—‘‘to minister and to give his life 
a@ ransom for many.’’ It matters little 
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what his position is. He has gained 
eternal life. 





Scientists from the United States employed! 
by Governor Hunt of Porto Rico have discov— 
ered the cause and cure of the anemic disease 
so prevalent and devastating in Porto Rico. 
What hitherto has been attributed to starva— 
tion is now found to have been due toa para— 
site. Under Spanish rule how long would it 
have been before modern science would have 
served humanity in this way? 








































Surprise ! 


Guests visiting 
@’.i the homes of our }. 
> I patrons frequent- 
‘fly look upon the 
rugs that we g 
have rewoven 
&-ffrom their 
‘pet host’s old and 
discarded carpets as 
ei brand-new rugs, they Aa 
“4 look and wear so #& 


well. Send us your 
old carpet and let us é 
surprise you. The 
cost will be small 














Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 








Pleasing to the sight, to memory dear, 
This Family Plate, bearing date of 1856, 
now in possession of a third generation has, 
so far as memory serves, always been 
cleaned and polished with Electro-Silicon 
(powder). To-day its brilliancy equals that 
of the silversmith’s finish, without scratch 
or blemish, its original weight being intact. 
The cardinal merit, brilliancy without 
abrasion, has made Electro-Silicon 
famous around the world. 
At Grocers and Druggists and postpaid 15 cts. 
(stamps). Trial quantity for the asking. 


ELECTRO-SILICON SILVER SOAP, 
fer washi and polishing Gold, Silver and 
Glassware, has equal merits. Postpaid, 15 
cents per cake. 

“*$r11coNn,’’ 30 Cliff Street, New York. 








For Style, Quality and 
Durability —wear 


Black Beauty Shoes 


For Women 
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The Conversation Corner 


Our Bombay Blindies 


N a recent Corner (April 23) we heard 
I from our Japanese orphans in Oka-~ 

yama Asylum, and hada picture of our 
new protégé, Jiro. Itis now the turn of our 
little blind friends in India, from whom 
we have published nothing for nearly a 
year. But they have not been forgotten 
by the Cornerers whose gifts for them 
have been forwarded at different times, 
in sufficient amount to support two for 
the year. One of them is a new one, as 
described by our missionary correspond- 
ent, Miss Millard, who writes from Bom- 
bay at New Year’s time. 

Dear Mr. Martin: A Happy New Year to 
you and the Corner friends of the blind chil- 
dren. Iam back from my furlough in Amer- 
ica to find them all in splendid condition, and 
doing so well in their lessons and industries. 
David [the “‘sweet singer” whom we had 
supported for two years] grew too large to 
remain in school and has been sent elsewhere. 
In his place I am sending you Hira for your 
adopted boy. He came to us with the name of 
Kolcha, meaning a coal, but has since been 
christened Hira, adiamond. Usually it takes 
a thousand years, more or less, to make a 
diamond out of charcoal, but the influence in 
the blind school changes them quicker than 
that, you see! I hope the change in Hira will 
continue till he becomes a veritable Kohinoor. 
Iam sure the Cornerers will be glad to have 
a hand in making genuine diamonds—no paste 
here! 

Here too is Vinayek, a larger and more 
learned boy than I left. I cannot say a better 
boy, for he was always both studious and 
obedient. However, he will doubtless grow 
better and more useful as the time goes on. 
Yours gratefully, aa rR 8 

A later letter (March 26) in acknowl- 
edging receipt of the Vinayek fund says: 
... 1. am very grateful to have it in hand 
at this time. The Lord keeps us in mind 
and supplies our needs day by day. The 
blind children trust him as the birds do, and 
have no thought for the morrow. We have 
been having sad times here this week. The 
little daughter of our American Consul died 
of plague on Sunday, and his wife has the 
same dread disease in our mission house. Dr. 
Edward Hume is attending her. The plague 
is raging everywhere about us, and we shall 
soon leave for the Hills. I thank God every 
day that the blind children are in his tender 
care, and no plague as yet has come nigh 
their dwelling. A. L. M. 

Does not Vinayek look bright and happy 
as he stands reading the open book with 
his fingers? That picture will delight the 
young lady Cornerer—one of our earliest 
correspondents—who will not let hername 
or residence be given, but who has sent at 
each New Year the means for his support. 
(She is the only anonymous correspond- 
ent I am always glad to hear from!) The 
charcoal-diamond boy is the one at the 
right in the basket. His name is similar 
to our Japanese Jiro. I do not know 
how either is pronounced in those Ori- 
ental languages but I am sure that Jiro 
and Hira will each be a hero! Of course 
we must keep them all at school another 
year. 

BIBLE QUESTIONS 

I wonder whether the “ blindies’”’ have 
the Bible in raised letters—perhaps that 
is the book Vinayek is reading. The Mis- 
sionary Herald for April had a note of 
boys in another Bombay orphanage who 
knew the Bible so well that when a vis- 
itor in their Christian Endeavor meeting 
asked them ‘‘What four women in the 


Bible wrote songs that are recorded? ”’ the 
boys answered at once. Can vou answer 
that off hand? Well, whowere they? My 
attention was called to it by a lady Cor- 
nerer who could not think of them all! 
Suppose you try it next Sunday afternoon. 
(No prize.) 

That reminds me of a similar question 





sent me from Europe—no, I will give 
that to the Old Folks. Another set of 
questions was shown me the other day by 
Secretary Emrich in the Home Missionary 
rooms, but I could not even read them! 








Dr. Emrich translated one of them for 
me—‘‘How many persons were there in 
Nineveh who could not distinguish be- 
tween their right hand and left?’’ The 
paper was the Nya Osterns Weckoblad 
(New Eastern Weekly), published in 
Worcester for the Swedish churches. The 
best part of it is that the questions were 
at the end of the Barnens Hérn, which 
means the Children’s Corner! I have 
seen many papers, religious and secular, 
which had copied the name or the plan of 
our Corner, but this is the first time I 
knew that the Swedish children had a 
‘** Barnens Hirn’’! Axel, our compositor, 


says ‘‘Eder Onkel Johan,’’ at the end, 
means “Your Uncle John.” Greetings 
to our brother Onkel, and all his nephews 
and nieces, 


For the Old Folks 


The question transferred from the 
**Barnens Hirn”’ is something like that 
from India—only this comes from Eng- 
land, and refers to six female song-writers 
in America instead of four in the land of 
the Bible. 

Could you mention in your reply column the 
names of the foremost half-dozen American 
women hymn-writers whose productions are 
principally in use in your churches? Where 
could biographical details be found? Where 
can data as to the Cary sisters and Fanny 
Crosby be obtained. Many thanks for the 
pleasant instruction the Corner column affords 
to brethren in Old England. 

Lancashire. J. Ze 

Instead of trying to answer this myself 
I will turn it over to the O. F.’s to send 
the six names they think have the pre- 
cedence in this country. Better give a 
few titles or first lines of hymns. I will 
wait three weeks from date of this paper 
for your lists. (No prize!) 





I wish to ask through the Corner for the 
author of the following poem which has been 
ringing in my memory for nearly fifty years, 
although I have seen it but once. 


Birds are singing round my window, 
Songs the sweetest ever heard; 
And I hang my cage out daily, 
But I never catch a bird. 


So with thoughts my brain is peopled, 
And they sing there all day long, 
But they never fold their pinions 
In the little cage of song. 


Vermont. INVALID. 





In answer to a request made a long 
time ago for Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s ‘‘ Talk 
Hlappiness,’’ H. F. W. of Danvers sent 
the verses, which the inquirer can have 
on application. One verse is given below. 
Another lady wrote that they were in the 
‘* Nickel Speaker.’’ I wrote to the author, 
and she replied from Georgia: 

The poem ‘‘ Speech ” is in Poems of Power. 


I wrote it about ten years ago. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Talk happiness: the world is bad enough 
Without your woes. No path is wholly rough. 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak of those to rest the weary ear 
Of earth, so hurt by one continued strain 
Of human discontent and grief and pain. 





In connection with King Edward’s 
‘‘yeal name” being ‘‘ Wettin’’ (Corner, 
March 26), a Kansas pastor kindly sends 
a striking, photograph of Wettin Castle, 
which he had evidently visited. 


The town of Wettin, now in Prussia, which 
was the original home of the ancient house of 
Saxony, is situated a few miles down the 
Saale river from the old University town of 
Halle. It is a typical castle of the middle 
ages, so located on the brow of the hill as to 
be easily defended from marauders, and the 
tiled-thatched cottages on the river bank are 
so arranged that their occupants could easily 
scurry out of the back doors and scramble up 
to the fortress in case of attack. The castle 
has now been converted into barns and sheds 
for cattle, farming produce and implements. 
I was a child in a Vermont parsonage, and 
have been almost a constant reader of The 
Congregationalist since. 


Emporia, Kan. F. G@. W. 





| | 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Student’s Old Testament 


This first volume of a series of six has 
been eagerly anticipated by Biblical stu- 
dents. It amply fulfills our expectations. 
It attempts five essentials for the study 
of the Old Testament library: (1) A sys- 
tematic classification of the contents of 
the books, ‘‘ their early songs, primitive 
traditions, ethnological tables, tribal sto- 
ries, geneological lists, prophetic exhorta- 
tions, laws, judicial precedents and his- 
torical narratives.’’ (2) A comparative 
presentation of the original sources, dif- 
ferent versions of the same narratives 
being printed side by side as in a har- 
mony; (3) a translation based on knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew and cognate lan- 
guages in the light of recent researches, 
representing the ideas and spirit of the 
original; (4) a clear literary analysis of 
story, law, sermon or poem; (5) concise 
footnotes showing the historical back- 
ground and critical, geographical and 
archeological data. 

By this plan the ordinary Bible student 
has spread out before him the assured re- 
sults of modern Biblical research, which 
heretofore have been fully accessible only 
in many volumes, sometimes intelligible 
only to specialists. The time is ripe for 
this constructive work. On the most im- 
portant conclusions following the histor- 
ical method of the study of the Old Testa- 
ment modern Biblical scholars are sub- 
stantially agreed. These conclusions are 
here clearly presented, while others on 
which there is difference of opinion are so 
stated that the reasons for and against 
them may be understood. When devout 
readers of the Bible are told that the 
positions of modern teachers of the Old 
Testament are dangerous and untrust- 
worthy, they may in these volumes in- 
form themselves as to what these posi- 
tions are and the reasons therefor, and 
judge for themselves whether or not they 
should have been adopted. 

Professor Kent is a student, not a con- 
troversialist. He is constructive, not 
radical. The Old Testament is to him 
‘the record of man’s effort to know the 
character and realize the will of the In- 
finite, and of God’s unceasing revelation 
of himself in the heart and life of man.” 
He has in this volume nobly completed 
the first stage of a task which will entitle 
him to the gratitude of English-speaking 
students of the Bible throughout the 
world. The mechanical execution is a 
notable triumph of the art of topography. 





(Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew History, from 
the Creation to the Establishment of the Hebrew King- 
dom, by Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D. pp. 382. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.75 net.) 


CHURCH HISTORY 


History of the Christian Church, Py, Goo 
+ gd D. D. 5 vols. Jennings & ye 
pS: $7.50. 


Dr. Dryer has made a comprehensive popular 
history of the Christian Church down to the 
present time. So large a task naturally has 
resulted in certain self-denials. In order to 
include the essential things it has been nec- 
essary to pass lightly over many interesting 
events. While not making an appeal to schol- 
ars or specialists, Dr. Dryer has prefaced his 
chapters by bibliographies and lists of author- 
ities which will be especially interesting to 
the student. Of the five periods in the progress 


of the life of the Church considered in the 
fourth the field is mainly limited to the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, to the Puritan reforma- 
tion and the evangelical revival, including the 
rise of Methodism and the story of its trans- 
fer to American soil; the final volume, under 
the title The Advance of Christendom, deals 
with the history of the last century. The 
work affords in not too voluminous a form 
and in readable style a survey of the whole 
field which will be helpful for general reading 
as well as for the study of those who are mas- 
ters of no tongue but English. 

A Handbook of Church History, by Rev: 


Samuel ib G. Green, D. D. pp. 628 H. Revell 


A ital ‘clear and comprehensive account 
of the origin and development of the Chris- 
tian Church, its literature, doctrines, ordi- 
nances, government and life to the dawn of 
the Reformation. The discussion of partic- 
ular events is necessarily brief, but is fair, 
and the statements are reliable. As a hand- 
book it furnishes the information which ought 
to be in possession of the average Christian 
and which, if he had it, would save him much 
useless controversy. The chronological ta- 
bles and full index increase the value of the 
book. 

Great Awakening of 1740, by Rev. F. i 


The 
Chapell. pp. 144. Am. Baptist Pub. Soc. 
cents net. 


Lectures on the Great Awakening of 1740 pre- 
pared by a pastor for his congregation and 
reprinted as a text-book for students and for 
general reading. Popular in form and writ- 
ten from the Baptist point of view, but with 
sympathetic appreciation of the period and of 
the personalities of which they treat. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Napoleon, by R. = Johnston. pp. 248. A.S. 

Barnes & Co. $1.0 
Scholarly, critical as interesting. To those 
who wish for the first time to get an oversight 
of Napoleon’s career, or to those who wish to 
review and clear up impressions derived from 
many sources, this short sketch is to be espe- 
cially commended. Few readers will realize 
the amount of work which lies behind it or 
the skill with which the essentials have been 
gathered and presented. 

Theodore Roosevelt the Citiaen. | oe Jacob A. 

Riis. pp. 471. Outlook Co. $2.00 
The work of an enthusiast in herent of his 
dearest friend. That this friend happens to 
be the President of the United States of course 
gives a claim upon general attention. It pic- 
tures a strong and aggressive character with 
too little shadow for ultimate historic truth. 
But its ideals, which are, we believe, in the 
main the ideals of the President also, are high 
as well as strenuous, and the book is good 
reading for young men especially. No better 
campaign document could be sent out by the 
Republican managers if, as now seems cer- 
tain, Theodore Roosevelt is their nominee for 
President. But Mr. Riis is pictured in it more 
perfectly than its nominal hero. 

William Hickling Prescott, by _— o—. 

pp. 239. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.1 
Mr. Ogden has rightly made this i of 
the American Men of Letters series a study 
of personality rather than a criticism of lit- 
erary work. Mr. Prescott is one of the inter- 
esting figures of literary New England. His 
splendid courage and persistence in the face 
of continually recurring helplessness through 
partial blindness gives an excellent example 
of high American manhood. His character is 
brought out with sympathetic appreciation, 
and a good picturing of the environment in 
which Mr. Prescott’s historical work was ac- 
complished. 

Memorials of Mary Wilder white, by Eliza- 

beth Amelia age, edited by Mary Wilder 


Tileston. pp. 409. Everett Press Co., Boston. 
$2.50 net. 


Mrs. White was a Concord girl, born in 1780. 
Her first husband was a planter in Guade- 
loupe, where she landed on her wedding tour 
to find the blacks in insurrection and to spend 
her brief married life in an exile shadowed 
by the death of her brother and husband from 
yellow fever. She returned to Concord, and 
her second marriage was unusually happy. 


This biography introduces us to some of the 
notable leaders of social and intellectual life 
of old New England. It is handsomely illus- 
trated and is a fine example of the material 
which family pride may gather for the assist- 
ance of the historian. 


SHORT STORIES 


Life and Death, and Other Legends and 
Stories, by Henryk Sienkiewicz. pp. 65. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1. 


Some of these short eats are allegorical, re- 
ferring to the sad history of the author’s 
beloved Poland. The effects aimed at are 
reached by means of a combined simplicity 
and brevity which carry them home to the 
reader’s imagination. Pictures of the author’s 
house add to the personal interest, and Mr. 
J tes Curtin has made a fluent translation. 
waidan, bP wea 4 Hearn. pp. 241. Hough- 

toa Mifflin & Co. $1. 
For all his adoption ‘of Japanese household 
ways and his now extended residence in that 
country, Mr. Hearn does not profess fully to 
understand the Japanese mind. These are 
glimpses into the thought of a people with a 
highly developed and still vital folk lore. 
There are strange stories of demons, pictures 
of warrior life in the old time and fancies 
spun out with the charm of style of which the 
author is an acknowledged master. We like 
this better than some other of Mr. Hearn’s 
works on Japan, because he is here more sim- 
ply a reporter. The weird power of some of 
these stories is notable, and the reader will 
feel in the best of them that he has come into 
close touch with the genius of the Japanese 
people. 

A Little Tragedy at Tien-Tsin Francis 

Aymar Mathews. pp. 426. Robert @ er Cooke. 
Extremely dramatic short stories of a cosmo- 
politan type, reflecting the same mingling ‘of 
Occidental and Oriental elements that give 
zest to many of Kipling’s stories. Perhaps 
the Chinese stories which open the book are 
the best, but all are interesting. 


Tomaso’s Fortune and Other Stories, by Henry 
Boe. Merriman. pp.343. Chas. Scribner’ s Sons. 


We are fortunate in the promise of one more 
novel from the late Mr. Merriman’s pen. 
Hee are gathered a number of short stories 
from many lands, of dramatic and delightful 
quality. The author did no more skillful and 
interesting work than he put into these nota- 
bly brief dramas of thought and action. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

The Day before Yesterday, by Sara Andrew 

Shafer. pp. 255. Macmillan Co. 
A delightful picture of early days in an Ameri- 
ean village of the West. The point of view is 
that of a child’s life and the characters are 
drawn as seen through the eyes of a child. 
There are charming sketches of characteristic 
old-time Ameriean homes. The appeal is pri- 
marily to the elders to whom it will bring back 
pictures of their own youthful days, but chil- 
dren will also enjoy these lively pages. As a 
record of a society which has changed or is 
rapidly changing, as a genially iumorous pic- 
ture of childhood, for its insight into human 
nature and its skill as a piece of literary work- 
manship, the book is one of the most charming 
of the day. 

unning by George Car 

fen my ete. ! 1 0 ee e ry Eggleston. 
A romance of the Western era ‘half @ cen- 
tury ago in which three boys and their sister 
retrieve the family fortunes by pluck, per- 
severance and enterprise in river trade. Mr. 
Eggleston has given his young readers a vivid 
picture of the conditions of life in that stirring 
time. A country doctor plays the part of a 
good providence, hurrying the action of the 
story and to a certain extent weakening it. 
A wholesome, entertaining and instructive 
book for children’s reading. 

» d it. Chas. 

ganises U. AigA A aol aarpar & AY $1 0. 
A capital story for boys, dealing with the ex- 
periences of military detachments on guard in 
the far Southwest during the war between the 
states. There is plenty of exciting adventure 
without sensationalism and the discriminating 
reader feels that he is in the presence of real 
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life and has to do with a pair of natural and 
manly boys. 

Young Explorers of the Amazon ward 

Stratemeyer. pp. 350. Lee & Sheer. ney. 25. 
A teacher and his pupils have adventurous 
times in Brazilian travel. Those who have read 
the earlier books of the series will know what 
to expect. A harmless story with a good at- 
mosphere and rather superficial glimpses of 
scenery and manners. 

1 

Gteons Day, by by George Ade. pp. 112. Saalfield 
A humorous sketch of the experience of village 
children when the circus comes to town. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
7 56. 
ey ships vA Santos-Dumont. pp. 3 
An account ‘of the experiences of a pioneer 
written with easy self-possession and mastery 
of his theme. The reader will sympathize 
with him in his experiments, his failures and 
his successes. He will not, we think, how- 
ever, reach the opinion that «rial navigation 
is easily in sight, nor share the author’s belief 
that air-ships of his pattern are to be an im- 
portant factor in the wars of the immediate 
future. The book is fully and admirably illus- 
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trated and will be eagerly read by students of 
its theme. 

on Bases of Tithiss, b by Prot. G. > bone 

382. Chas. Scribner’s Sons $1. 
The author claims that in the au the moral 
ideal has been taught by the “ beyond men,” 
the value of whose precepts of wisdom de- 
pended entirely upon their elevation of thought. 
The real seer he claims is the man of science, 
and in this réle he brings together the results 
of sociological and psychological research as 
material for the foundation of ethical doctrine. 
Few will agree with the author’s exaggerated 
emphasis on the understanding as opposed to 
the spiritual intuitions. 


Facts about rt b OF T. H. Leavitt. pp. 115. 
Lee & Shepard 


A study of the comnnas of preparing, drying, 

packing and burning peat with its other indus- 

trial and practieal uses. An interesting study 

of a material which may soon assume a practi- 

cal importance in the industrial and domestic 

life of many a of this country. 

pp 28. Fan up 7 'o Now, by Wallace Irwin. 

2 Paul Elder, 2 editions. 50 cents. Paper 
B cents 

Pekin ‘parodies of familiar fairy tales in 

clever humorous verse. 





Bits from New Books 


His One Reverence 


** One of the few things, I don’t know but I 
might say the only thing, for which he (Hon. 
J. J. Ingalls) seemed to have any reverence 
was the character of Mark Hopkins.”—G. F. 
Hoar’s Autobiography of Seventy Years. 


The Cost. of Great Results 


Newton wrote his Chronology fifteen times 
over before it satisfied him,.and Gibbon his 
Memoirs nine times. Montesquieu said to a 
friend, of one of his writings, ‘‘ You will read 
it in a few hours; but I assure you it cost me 
so much labor that it has whitened my hair.” 
Titian, in a letter to Charles V., wrote, ‘‘I 
send your majesty the Last Supper, after 
working at it almost daily for seven years.’’ 
Jenner spent twenty-three years on his theory 
of vaccination before issuing his first treatise 
concerning it. Humboldt sent the outline of 
his Cosmos to a friend just sixty-six years 
before he forwarded its last sheets to the 
printer.—From H. Clay Trumbull’s Shoes and 
Rations for a Long March (Scribner’s). 


Changing the Center of Gravity 


The essential characteristic of the gospel of 
Christ, that by which it marks a new epoch in 
the religious and moral development of human- 
ity, is that it has made things that were for- 
merly essential and of principal importance— 
priesthood, rite, exterior law—to be accesso- 
ries; and on the other hand has raised those 
which were formerly derived and subordinate 
—heart piety and relations with God—to be 
things of final and capital importance, the 
very essence of religion. Thus the religious 
world has been reversed; all its relations have 
been inverted because its center of gravity has 
been displaced. Never in all human history 
was there a more radical revolution and 
change.—From Sabatier’s Religions of Au- 
thority (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


A View of the President 


President Roosevelt is not a genius. Heis 
a man of no extraordinary natural capacity. 
As author, lawmaker, administrator, hunts- 
man, athlete, soldier, what you will, his rec- 
ord contains nothing that might not have been 
accomplished by any man of sound physique 
and good intelligence. Such prestige as he 
enjoys above his fellows he has acquired 
partly by hard work and partly by using his 
mother-wit in his choice of tasks and his 
method of tackling them. He has simply 
taken up and completed what others have 
dropped in discouragement, sought better 
ways of doing what others have done before, 





labored always in the open and remembered 
that the world moves.—From Leupp’s The 
Man Roosevelt (D. Appleton & Co.) 


An Old-Time Dose 


“Dar ain’ nuttin’ like dem bitters in dese 
yer days,”’ he reflected sadly, ‘*’caze de smell 
er dem use ter mos’ knock you flat ’fo you 
done taste ’em, en all de way ter de belly dey 
use to keep a-wukin’ for dey livin’. Lawd! 
Lawd! I’se done bought de biggest bottle er 
sto’ stuff in de sto’, en hit slid right spang 
down ’fo’ I got a grip er de taste er hit.”— 
From Glasgow’s Deliverance (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 


The Bogy of 1800 


There were no bogy men in the night nurs- 
ery at the beginning of the century. One 
Aaron’s rod of a begy had swallowed all the 
rest, and children buried their sobs in the 
pillow for fear of Napoleon. There were no 
ghosts in the dark corners of the stairs when 
Desiree, candle in hand, went to bed at eight 
o’clock, half an hour before Mathilde. The 
shadows on the wall were shadows of soldiers 
—the wind roaring in the chimney was like 
the sound of distant cannon. When the timid 
glanced over their shoulders, the apparition 
they looked for was that of a little man in a 
cocked hat and a long gray coat.—From Mer- 
riman’s Barlasch of the Guard (McClure, 
Phillips Co.) 


Rose-water and the Bishop 


A curious story in illustration of the strange 
contingencies that affect the validity of orders 
is told of a French bishop. He had exercised 
episcopal functions for many years, when one 
day his old nurse was heard to boast that she 
had baptized him (in periculo) and that she 
had not used common water but rose-water 
for the purpose. The baptism was invalid; 
his subsequent confirmation and ordination 
were invalid, for baptism is a condition sine 
qua non of receiving the other sacraments; 
all the ordinations he had ever held were in- 
valid and had to be repeated; and all the 
masses, absolutions, etc., performed by him- 
self and his priests during that period had 
been invalid.—From McCabe’s Twelve Years 
in a Monastery (Putnam). 


The Real Trouble 


In th’ firsht place it’s th’ throuble t’ write 
annythin’ worth puttin’ in a book; an’ th’ 
next throuble is t’ find a man t’ publish it; 
but th’ very wor-rst av allis t’ git th’ people 
t’ r-read it—From Gilhooley’s Dennis Fog- 
garty (F’. A. Stokes). 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 15, Sunday. The Prophet’s Word.— 

Deut. 18: 15-22. 

Peter and Stephen both interpret this pas- 
sage as predictive of Christ. By the deputa- 
tion from Jerusalem, John the Baptist was 
asked whether he was “ the prophet,” mean- 
ing the teacher here foretold. The greatest 
teachers have not felt that their own message: 
to the world was a finality. Jesus taught. 
with an authority which none had used since 
Moses, but even he left much to the teaching 
of the Spirit. Note the responsibility of hear- 
ing, on which Jesus so often insisted. 


May 16. The Cities of Refuge.—Deut. 19: 

1-13. 

A mitigation of the basal law which 
claimed an eye for an eye and a life fora 
life. Remember our Lord’s saying that hate 
is murder. The cities of refuge were to be 
within easy reach. If more land was con- 
quered, more cities were to be set apart. 


‘Extension of dominion, as well as other bless- 


ings, depended on obedience. This thought. 
was strong among the zealous of Christ’s 
time, who thought that if only one man would 
perfectly keep the law, Messiah’s kingdom 
would appear. 


May 17. Laws of Testimony.—Deut. 19: 14-21. 

These landmarks were stones set in the 
ground and easily moved in a night. The 
safeguard of property was to be the con- 
science of the people. This law of testimony 
leads up to the declaration of legal retaliation. 
Here, as in the putting away of blood, they 
are warned against private pity as well as for- 
bidden private revenge. Retaliation was to 
follow diligent inquiry, unhindered by such 
feeble sentimentality as sends flowers to mur- 
derers and demands their pictures in the 
newspapers. 


May 18. Before the Battle.—Deut. 20: 1-9. 

Here is consideration mitigating the horrors 
of war. But these who were exempt were not 
compelled to refrain from the battle. Re- 
member King Asa’s prayer before the battle 
with the Ethiopians [2 Chron. 14: 11.]. Also 
compare the sifting out of the faint-hearted in 
Gideon’s band. The power of victory was 
with Jehovah of Hosts. He wanted only will- 
ing soldiers in his army. 


May 19. Dealings with the Conquered.—Deut. 

20: 10-20. 

The people of the promised land were to be 
exterminated, but the ordinary custom of war 
was to be an offer of peace as tributaries. If 
this were refused the alternative was death 
for the warriors and slavery for the women 
and children. It is hard for us to realize the 
threat of slavery which hung over every ex- 
posed settlement. To understand it we must 
go back in imagination to Indian wars, or the 
threat of Moorish slavery, which hung over 
the coast villages of Southern Europe for so 
many centuries. In a week’s time a queen 
might find herself a slave in a stranger’s 
house. 


May 20. Purifying the Land.—Deut. 21: 1-9. 

Again the ruling principle of the sacredness 
of life and social responsibility for its protec- 
tion. The substitution of life runs through 
the sacrificial system. It leads up to the sac- 
rificial offering of the Son of Man for men. 


May 21. Neighborly Dealing.—Deut. 22: 1-10. 

Here the question is merely of the duty of 
the Israelite to the Israelite. But note the 
extension downward—God caring for birds— 
which suggests the words of Jesus. The 
fowls of the air were for food, but not for 
cruelty or extermination. The flat roofs of 
the East are living and sleeping. places—the 
parapet was a measure of precaution. Con- 
sideration and seemliness lie at the bottom of 
these laws. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 22-28. False and True Am- 
bitions. Matt. 20: 20-28. 

We can imagine James and John with their 
mother talking over this matter of approach- 
ing Jesus. It probably took some time to 
screw their courage up to the proper pitch. 
It was indeed a great request and its accept- 
ance by Jesus would give them distinction for 
the rest of their earthly days and honor 
through all coming ages. But had he not 
already shown them peculiar favors? He had 
taken them into the chamber where Jairus’s 
little daughter lay dead and allowed them to 
witness the miracle of her raising to life. 
Again he had differentiated them and Peter 
from the rest of the disciples by allowing 
them to share the vision of the transfigura- 
tion. ‘‘If we stand so well with him,’ the 
sons and mother went on to reason, ‘* he must 
be inclined to give us this darling desire.” 





Before we modern disciples condemn the 
sons of Zebedee for their temerity, we need to 
search our own hearts and discover the re- 
siduum of false pride and ambition left even 
after years of professed discipleship. Do we 
who have foresworn the world and solemnly 
covenanted to seek first the kingdom of 
heaven, never scheme to get preferment 
over our fellow-Christians? O, how this 
blasting desire for distinction, this subtlest 
of all forms which the demon of selfishness 
assumes, follows us and fastens upon us even 
when we think ourselves most spiritually 
minded! At this season of the year when so 
many large and small ecclesiastical assem- 
blages convene, there is a vast amount of 
wire pulling, of campaigning to secure cov- 
eted offices. It is the same spirit that was in 
Jamesand John. The bane of religion through 
the ages has been the disposition to look at 
it from the point of view of what one per- 
sonally can get-out of it rather than from the 
standpoint of what one can do with it. 





Have you ever thought what you would an- 
swer should Jesus say plainly to you, ‘‘ What 
would you that I should do for you?” What 
a commotion such a proposition from Jesus 
would make in our souls? Would we be as 
honest as James and John, would we dare to 
tell him what we wanted most? The ambi- 
tions of men vary with their circumstances 
and their growth in vital Christianity. A few 
hours after this interview with Zebedee’s wife 
and sons Jesus put to blind Bartimeus the 
identical question which he had put to James 
and John. That poor beggar cared little for 
a bishopric in the new kingdom or for a place 
in the list of delegates to its national council. 
If he could get his eyesight, all the other re- 
wards of life seemed little. By and by a man 
came along in the Christian Church who said 
practically: ‘‘I can get along with poor eye- 
sight, but I, tell you what I do want and must 
have.” ‘*That I may know him and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship 
of his sufferings.” 


Ambitions are all right. We cannot have 
too many of the right sort or cherish them too 
intensely. Only bring them all to the touch- 
stone of Jesus’ conception of human life and 
what our earthly days are for. It would be 
a gratification to ourselves and friends if we 
could write a book, have a seat in the legis- 
lature, be wholly free from financial worries, 
be recognized as an authority on this or that 
religious or secular subject, start a big inter- 
denominational, international Christian move- 
ment. But none of these things are essential 
for our peace or our growth in righteousness. 
But we must have a pure heart, a quiet and 
an open mind, an obedient will, daily com- 
munion with our Heavenly Father and a daily 
record of love and kindness toward our fel- 
lowmen. Let not ambition slacken until we 
botain these essentials of life. 
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Is the West of Age 


Two Opinions from Beyond the Mississippi 


If the editorial entitled, The West Is of Age, 
in The Congregationalist, April 23, really acts 
as a spur to the self-respect of those communi- 
ties that can and do not care for their own in- 
stitutions, much good will be accomplished. 
If, however, it merely encourages those who 
have given to discontinue their gifts, it may 
do harm. 

If it be true that New England has given 
more generously than other portions of our 
country to good enterprises at home and 
abroad, we ought to be able to remedy the 
case by better means than mere refusal of 
help. The good institution that is represented 
by the itinerant beggar is not to blame nor is 
its solicitor to blame for the conditions named. 
If such widespread lack of Christian benevo- 
lence as is indicated by your editorial and 
especially by your correspondent exist, then 
it constitutes a challenge to the efficiency of 
our denomination. 

There is little realization in the East of the 
immense hold upon your churches that is 
incident to the immediate presence of the 
headquarters of all our benevolent societies. 
Every Sabbath a splendid band of men are 
in the New England churches, telling your 
people with all the skill of the specialist about 
Congregational missions all over the world. 
In square miles Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut are small. Yet in this narrow space the 
vast major part of the educative work of our 
denomination in behalf of missions is done. 
Your churches become organized for giving, 
secure expert knowledge of needs and become 
filled with the spirit of benevolence. As one 
of these beggars whose thankless errand has 
called him to New England, my heart has 
been often filled with sorrow to realize the 
comparative isolation of the vast majority of 
Western churches from these mighty influ- 
ences of the Spirit. From the Hudson River 
to the Pacific Ocean we have Dr. Clifton, Dr. 
Taintor and Mr. Tenney. If all our benevo- 
lences had headquarters at Pittsburg, Chicago, 
Kansas City and San Francisco, good results 
in dollars and cents and Christian love would 
flow. 

The disinclination of strong, young ministers 
to go West and to remain there is a second 
source of injury. One reason Western col- 
leges have been so persistent in demand for 
help is that they have felt the need of a minis- 
try trained at home. The practically unani- 
mous refusal of Eastern ministers to go West 
and remain there has proved the justice of the 
claim. With notable exceptions the strong 
pastors of our order are in the East. 

Your correspondent says, ‘‘The West is 
rich.’”’ What is the West? [linois or Hono- 
lulu? The fact is some portions of the West 
are rich and some are not. I do not believe 
that the Congregational people of Nebraska, 
for instance, could care for all their enterprises 
of more than local value without greater self- 
denial than they ought to be called upon to 
endure. Doane College needs a million. She 
cannot secure it, nor a tenth of it, from Ne- 
braska Congregationalists. 

The West does give. Recently a Western 
farther gave 12,000 acres of land to a mission- 
ary society of our order. A family in Kansas 
gave $75,000 to an institution of learning, one 
in Nebraska gave $10,000, all they had, and 
who is a more princely giver than Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons, who has helped to endow a college 
in Massachusetts as well as a score elsewhere? 
With proper nurture such cases may readily 
be multiplied. 

If your correspondent will continue to speak 
courageously to his three millions of the duties 
of wealth and will patiently teach the old 
lesson of love and self-denial, it will not be 
necessary to threaten a withdrawal of aid to 
needy and worthy enterprises. For, after all, 
what we need is Christian nurture that shall 
bring forth its legitimate fruit in the giving 


spirit. Western human nature is much like 
Eastern. J. T. House. 
President Kingfisher College, Oklahoma. 


Your editorial, The West Is of Age, may 
lack the excellence of discrimination. The 
West is somewhat extensive, and the condi- 
tions are different in different parts of it. 
Some regions are New England moved West- 
ward, with its faith and traditions. Of the 
self-reliance and self-sacrifice of these people 
there can be no criticism. Other regions are 
settled by a mixed multitude in whom the 
religious spirit must be awakened. The 
Western city of the minister you quote is 
one of the most New England-like of Western 
cities, as well as one of the most prosperous. 
The city from which I write, a city much 
smaller and therefore more representatlve, 
had its beginnings and early life in social and 
moral conditions which cannot be described in 
The Congregationalist, and though the reli- 
gious progress here has been marvelous, 
thanks under God to self-denying givers and 
workers from the East, the religious problems 
of the two cities are very different, as are the 
resourees, spiritual and material to engage 
the problems. - 

The fact that there are men of property in 
this city and state does not enable us to push 
the Lord’s work as it must be pushed in the 
mission churches of the state, for instance, 
and in our Christian college, for these men 
and their property are for the most part a 
mission field. The conditions in this city are 
also those of a region extending more than 
100 miles to the east of it, 400 miles from 
north to south and 2,000 miles to the west. 
All over this vast region is the same marvelous 
spiritual progress, everywhere in it the same 
need unto this day. 

A word of discrimination is needed for our 
Christian colleges in the West. Some grew 
out of the spiritual soil; for these a strong 
appeal could be made. But others, likethe one 
in this city, had to be forced upon the people. 
They did not want it, because they needed it. 
If you Christian people of the East would be 
converted to the Christian college of the 
West, come West. Christian colleges thus 
located endure opposition first, changing to 
tolerance, and their time of grateful appre- 
ciation from the regions they serve is yet to 
come. 

What are the churches of the West doing— 
of this kind of West, I mean? I could give an 
inspiring answer from my own experience, if 
that were proper. 

Now, brethren of the East, we who have 
given ourselves to the tremendous issues of 
those parts of the West which have not yet 
attained their religious majority, appreciating 
your problems, which many of us have shared, 
ask that your religious patriotism continue 
anc. TOW, as we are sure it will, and that you 
investigate our Western conditions with scru- 
pulous care and discrimination. 


Fargo, N. D. CHARLES H. Dickinson. 





One reason for the decline of the prestige 
of the pulpit—if decline there be—may be in 
the fact that the sermon so often is conceived 
of by the clergy who preach and by the laity 
who hear as something to be uttered or heard, 
but not proved by experiment during the days 
succeeding. ‘It is nothing to praise sermons. 
It is much to fulfill them,” as the Biblical Re- 
corder says; and the fatal fault of our Protes- 
tant system as now administered, viewed from 
the pedagogical standpoint, is that there is no 
provision made for subsequent examination of 
the laymen pupils by the clerical teacher. 
The sermon too often is a lecture, not an invi- 
tation to proceed with laboratory tests. 
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Impressions of a New Comer 


The new comer has seen western New York un- 
der a cloud, under cleud enough to confirm the 
nebular hypothesis; but the clouds have been only 
above. The people are sunny, and not afraid to 
let their light shine. There is nothing nebular 
about them. A New Englander notices with ap- 
preciation an expressiveness as far from Eastern 
reserve as from Western abandon. People say 
what they mean with freedom. Criticism and ap- 
preciation are not ships that pass in the night; 
they “‘ speak ” you in passing. 

It is a new but wholesome experience not to find 
Congregationalism in unquestioned sway. One is 
moved to give a reason for the Congregational faith 
that is in him; his Congregational consciousness is 
roused and clarified. He feels the power of the 
minority, which must assert itself. We appreciate 
more truly things which we have taken for granted 
when we move to a district where they are not 
taken for granted. It is worth while to question 
some things just for the exhilaration of proving 
them. 

Nature makes her impression. The New Eng- 
lander misses something, to find that it is rocks 
and stones and walls. The smooth, undulating, un- 
restricted, expansive stretches of hill and dale 
might impress some mad minds as an endless golf 
course. Farming is evidently prosperous, enter- 
prising, hopeful, not decadent. And one under- 
stands why pioneers migrated West, rejoicing in 
the broad, smooth, rich fields, upon sight of which 
the mind and heart expand. The mood of the new 
comer entering into such a land is not, ‘‘ He mak- 
eth my feet like hinds’ feet,” which must pick their 
way among rocks and declivities, but, ‘Thou hast 
set my feet in a large place”’; for he feels that he 
has been brought unto “a good land and a large.” 

E. A. G. 


Rochester and Vicinity 


Two qualities are demanded in this field: gener- 
alship on the part of city pastors and business 
sense in country churches. The splendid develop- 
ment of our denomination during the last twenty 
years in Buffalo, west of us, and in Syracuse at the 
east, emphasizes the mistakes that have been made 
in Rochester in the same time, and calls for the 
highest qualities here to give Congregationalism its 
rightful position. 

We have only two churches in this city of 200,- 
000 inhabitants. This, however, is a gain of one 
during the year. Plymouth Church, which was 
dropped from the Western New York Association 
two years ago at the unauthorized request of the 
pastor of that day, has been restored to the roll, 
and takes its place alongside of the vigorous young 
South Church. Plymouth still has her battles to 
fight. Commendable progress toward a true church 
life has been made during the last seven months 
under the earnest leadership of Rev. E. R. Evans; 
but it is proving no simple task to find a place for 
this church again in the overcrowded down-town 
district. The membership of ten years ago has 
been dissipated to the Presbyterian winds, there is 
little or no material left for Sunday school or 
prayer meeting, and, be a minister ever so re- 
sourceful, he cannot improvise children and adults 
after the simple fashion of our ancient mytholog- 
ical friend, Deucalion, who threw stones about. 
Meanwhile, Plymouth’s friends may be sure that 
every effort is being made in her behalf. 

In the small country churches there has been for 
years a woeful lack of business management. 
Salaries of $600 are not infrequently $200 in 
arrears, a condition caused simply by lack of 
method in administration. Meanwhile the minister, 
who, as the colored brother said, ‘can’t boa’d in 
heaven” is reduced to desperate plights. At the 
instigation of the Ministers’ Club of Rochester the 
Western New York Association appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate plans of supporting country 
churches, and to recommend to these churches the 
adoption of some method providing for prompt pay- 
ment. “If this be treasen (to Congregationalism) 
make the most of it.’’ 

The simple plan of dividing the Sunday schools 
nto “reds” and “ blues” with appropriate badges 
has been sending Sunday school attendance sky- 
ward in this vicinity, and has brought many new 
families to the knowledge of the ministers. Chil- 
dren are the best scouts, and rousing the spirit of 
competition is more effective than scolding about 
absences. A boy‘and a badge cannot be kept apart. 


West Bloomfield has recently organized a home 
department of over fifty members. Fairport is ap- 
plying the ideas of Dr. Forbush and training the 
boys in an organization of Young Patriots. Iron- 
dequoit, our youngest church, is seeking a man to 
lead into what promises to be a glorious harvest. 
Churchville is uniting all its women’s activities in 
a@ Women’s Guild. Rochester, South, has good 
evening audiences, and in many other respects is 
an unusual church. Rev. C. O. Eames, the pastor, 
relies on the gospel to draw his audience, and thus 
far appears to be justified in his rather hazardous 
undertaking. Canandaigua has received twenty- 
two members since Jan. 1, and is planning exten- 
sive improvements in the church property for this 
summer. At a meeting May 4 it was announced 
that two members had offered to install a steam- 
heating plant for church and chapel and to make 
long desired improvements in the chapel and social 
rooms. The church responded by voting to raise 
$600 for a new roof, preliminary to renovation of 
the interior. Spencerport, under the aggressive 
leadership of Rev. A. E. Johnson, has built and 
practically paid for a $3,200 parsonage during the 
past year. iy: T. Be 


One Way to Recruit a Sunday 
School 


BY REV. 8S. W. PRATT, D. D. 


A remarkable contest recently closed in the Sun- 
day school of the Presbyterian Church of Campbell, 
N. Y., which lasted twelve Sundays. 

Campbell is a village of less than 500 inhabitants 
within a radius of half a mile and in a township of 
1,800. Besides the Presbyterian, there are Metho- 
dist, Baptist and Roman Catholic churches. The 
Presbyterian is largest, having a membership of 
123 and a congregation of about 100. Rev. R. R. 
Watkins is pastor. The superintendent of the 
Sunday school is Robert C. Turnbull, a banker, who 
organized and judged the contest; and to him be- 
longs great credit for its success. 

The leaders were two ladies, teachers in the pub- 
lic school. The sides were chosen from the scholars 
present on the first Sunday, and designated as the 
Reds and Blues with ribbon badges. 


RULES 


1. Each Sunday’s attendance of a scholar shall 
count one point for his side, and the side which at 
the close shall have the fewest points shall give an 
entertainment of some kind to the victors. 

2. To count he must be present when the teach- 
ing begins and remain through the session. 

3. Each new scholar shall be listed on the side of 
the member who, during the previous week, first in- 
vited him to attend. 

4. The invitation must be extended after Sunday 
school has been dismissed and before the next 
Sunday. 

5. No member of any other Sunday school in town 
whose hour of session is the same as our own shall 
be listed as a new scholar. 

Before the contest the enrollment of the school 
was about 100 and the attendance from 50 to 85, 
according to the weather. 

The enrollment in the twelve Sundays rose from 
56 to 533; the attendance, from 56 to 431; the 
new scholars added, from 18 to 137. 

So large was the attendance the last Sunday that 
the intermediate department was sent to another 
building, and the main school had to be taught as 
one class, which filled the ehurch. Many present 
had not been inside a church for years, or in a Sun- 
day school since infancy, and no one entered into 
the contest more heartily than the landlord of a 
hotel, who was present ten Sundays. 

The success is all the more remarkable for hav- 
ing occurred during the’severest winter on record, 
many Sundays being stormy. Some of the time the 
roads were drifted or very muddy. The children 
and the young people entered into the plan from 
the start; these brought other children and then 
their parents, until the latter became more inter- 
ested than the children and worked like politicians 
for their party. 

Enthusiasm and interest grew steadily, yet there 
was less feeling than might have been expected, 
the importance of the object also growing in the 
minds, there was so much more possible good than 
had been dreamed of. The last Sunday a deep sol- 
emnity pervaded the school, which tempered the 
exultation of victory. 
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Buffalo; Rev. L. T. Reed, Canandaigua 


The secret of success was that every member of 
the school became an interested drummer for the 
school, and every new recruit added to the recruit- 
ing force, until every one not in Sunday school was 
invited repeatedly till his consent was won, some 
being asked ten times. At last every one wanted 
to see for himself this great thing. 

The rules might be improved. The necessity of 
reinviting every week doubtless added to the zeal 
of the contest, but it might have been better to 
have chosen at once sides from the whole school or 
congregation and then invited attendance. The is- 
suing of colored cards for each side and handing 
one in signed by the new scholar would have sim- 
plified the matter. 

To retain the attendance the school is to be or- 
ganized into an army, and next quarter a report 
will be made. If even fifty new scholars shall be 
held, the contest will have paid largely. 


Western New York 


The chief feature of interest in Congregationalism 
hereabouts of late has been the meeting of West- 
ern Association in Jamestown, April 19, 20. First 
Church, Dr. A. L. Smalley, pastor, entertained gra- 
ciously and easily. Nearly a century of life gives 
strength and dignity to city and church. The 
worsted and other manufacturing interests and the 
fact that this is the southern gateway to the many 
resorts on Lake Chautauqua, as well as to the sum- 
mer assembly which has made this region famous, 
give distinction to the place of meeting. 

Not only is First the oldest ecclesiastical society 
in the city, but Dr. Smalley is dean of the clergy in 
length of service, dignity, humor and loyalty to the 
Puritan type of church life. Rev. L. T. Reed of 
Canandaigua presided with promptness and grace. 

The sermon, by Rev. C. O. Eames, was a vigorous 
and searching description of the modern type of 
“a glorious church.” President King of Oberlin 
gave an address on The Fundamental Nature of 
Religion, and by request an estimate of the practical 
uses of modern psychology. The interest in the 
man and his message was keen and all felt that 
the spirit of Finney and Fairchild rested upon him 
and that in him scholarship and piety were unified. 
Mrs. C. C. Tracy of Marsovan, Turkey, and Miss 
Honora De Busk of New Mexico addressed the 
women’s missionary societies, much to their profit. 

Dr. Fitch and Rev. Ethan Curtis led the discussion 
on Federation, Comity and Union among Protes- 
tants, favoring co-operation but questioning the 
probability or wisdom of organic union. A trolley 
ride through the city and as far west and north as 
Lakewood, given by William Brodhead & Sons, 
owners of the lines and members of the church, 
was restful and interesting. 

The clesing meeting was a banquet, given in the 
chapel by the women of the church. After-dinner 
toasts were responded to by the rector of the Epis- 
copal church, the moderator, Rey. C. W. Shelton, 
and Dr. Tracy, Dr. Smalley presiding. In at- 
tendance, interest and profit this has been one of 
the best meetings of this association, and will 
probably defer the proposed division of the body 
on account of the great distances and inconvenience 
to members. 

We were saddened by news of the critical illness, 
which has since resulted in death, of Rev. William 
A. Hobbs of Traer, Io., eleven years pastor at War- 
saw. He was a rare man, well poised, scholarly, 
unselfish and helpful to his parishes in many ways, 
especially along educational and missionary lines. 

The church at Roland, Rev. F. E. Dark, pastor, 
in a rapidly growing suburb of Buffalo near the 
Lackawanna steel plant, has had such success that 
it seems wise that it should erect a house of wor- 
ship on a lot which its members have paid for un- 
aided. The association voted to co-operate, and 
with the help of First Church, Buffalo, and other 
friends, it has decided to go forward. F. 8. F. 





Why join the church? As a confession not 
of perfection, not even of goodness, but of sin 
and weakness and need; as a confession of 
the Mastership of Jesus, a willingness to be 
helped and to help in the best things. Church 
membership stands for much more, but it 
stands for this much if it means anything at 
all. The church needs you; you need the 
church.—Rev. Charles L. Kloss. 
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A Silver Anniversary in Jamaica 
Plain 

Boylston Church celebrated its quarter-centen- 
nial May 8, 9, rallying its members and friends of 
present and former years to share its rejoicings. 
The new pastor, Rev. H. W. Barker, contributed a 
historical sketch and Mr, W. S. Archibald, a lay 
member, an original memorial hymn. Dr. S. S. 
Mathews, the first pastor, Dr. H. W. Broughton and 
other laymen brought reminiscences of the early 
days. At the social reunion Drs. A. H. Plumb and 
Joshua Coit, Hon. 8. B. Capen, Mr. Seth Mendell 
and Rev. A. E. Cross voiced the greetings of sister 
churches, the last named representing Boylston’s 
foster mother, the Old South, whose pastor in 1878, 
Dr. Blagden, preached the first sermon. 

Boylston Church grew out of a Sunday school 
started with sixteen scholars in the Boston and 
Providence railway station. It built a chapel 
and existed ten years before developing into a 
church. Hence the Sunday school is now thirty- 
five years old and celebrated this anniversary last 
Sunday afternoon, with an address by Rev. W. R. 
Campbell of the neighboring Highland Church, on 
The Boylston Sunday School of the Future. 

The program is enriched with cuts of the four 
buildings and three pastors, of whom the lamented 
Rey. Ellis Mendell served nearly fifteen years. A 
memorial fund bearing his name has grown to 
$2,335. Boylston is one of the most active, har- 
monious, inventive and enterprising churches in 
the suburbs of Boston. It supports two foreign 
missionaries, sent out from its own membership. 
Features of the home work include a successful 
printery, a gymnasium, a senate and a baseball 
club. 


Notes from Pilgrim Land 


The south shore is not wild and striking, but it 
is picturesque. Its churches, too, have a moral 
and spiritual picturesqueness. There is nothing 
spectacular or even interesting in their life to the 
bluff church promoter, as he rushes through in his 
spiritual automobile, but quiet living here from 
year to year gives diviner glimpses. Human na- 
ture is always and everywhere human nature, yet 
it roots itself in the soil. One is ever noting, at 
conferences and conventions, the two sides of Pil- 
grim character, the sweet mystical faith and the 
sharp practical sense still growing here together, 
like the Plymouth mayflower and the Cape Cod 
cranberry. 

The Sunday schools throughout Pilgrim Confer- 
ence illustrate this truth. They have a good old- 
fashioned life by themselves, and place little de- 
pendence upon passing fanciful methods. One pas- 
tor, in recognizing faithful attendance, arranges 
trips for the classes to various points. On one oc- 
easion his deacon aided him by taking a barge load 
to Daniel Webster’s tomb; on another, to see a 
whale that came ashore down the bay. I have 
heard also of a remarkable record made by a baby 
recently. He joined the Cradle Roll the day of his 
birth. 

The oldest’ church, Marshfield, has been noted 
for its harmonious history since 1635. It was un- 
touched by the schism in the early part of the last 
century. It contains the pew in which Webster 
sat, and one of its pastors officiated at funerals in 
three generations of the Webster family. Its pres- 
ent young pastor, Rev. B. A. Lucas, is a true Chris- 
tian engineer. He knows how to make a chain of 
social and religious influences, without a weak 
link, that not only draws his young people into the 
church, but anchors them there. His open-air 
preaching in the fair grounds during the summer, 
and his conducting of a choral society during the 
winter, have both been exceptionally successful. 

Marshfield Hills reports increasing interest 
through the efforts of Rev. G. H. Cate, formerly 
secretary of the American Tract Society. 

Rev. H. B. Mason is receiving congratulations on 
his recovery from pneumonia. His able general- 
ship in a movement for civic righteousness is recog- 
nized not only in his home at Duxbury, but through- 
out this region. 

At Plympton, Rev. F. E. Frazee is organizing a 
country branch of the Y.M.C. A. His mission at 
Silver Lake has received the co-operation of many 
new residents. ‘ 

The annual session of Pilgrim Conference has just 
been held at Kingston where Rey. A. S. Gilmore is 


F. B. Noyes, Plymouth 


supplying with much efficiency. Rev. Edward Evans 
of Foxboro preached and Dr. W. B. Forbush spoke 
on Christian nurture. Resolutions were passed in 
memory of Rev. Jesse H. Jones. The attendance 
was larger than in recent years. 

A joint parish is to be formed of Halifax and Han- 
son, the present pastor of the latter church, Rev. R. 
D. Sawyer, to occupy the field. Acting on the resig- 
nation of Rey. Haig Adadourian, after a pastorate 
of seven years, the Manomet church puts on record 
its appreciation of his useful historical inquiries into 
the life of this oldest evangelical church in Plymouth, 
and mentions his active work among the young peo- 
ple. The pastorless Church of the Pilgrimage con- 
tinues its services under the direction of the Ad- 
visory Board. Chiltonville’s vested boy-choir, in- 
troduced the past winter, we trust, under good 
guidance, will remain identified with the church. 

F. B. N. 


Springfield and Vicinity 

May 1 was a giad day for many local churches, 
and about 100 members were added. First received 
22, on confession, 16; Hope 11 and Faith nine. 
Eastern Avenue marked the first communion of its 
new pastor, Rev. T. W. Davison, with an accession 
of 16, on confession, 11. Emmanuel was cheered 
by the presence of the pastor-elect, Dr. O. W. Means, 
whose letter of acceptance was read. In the even- 
ing there were two union missionary services at 
First and Hope, with addresses by representatives 
of the home land societies. 


NORTH 


The day was specially marked at this church, 
where Rev. N. M. Hall is nearing the end of his 
fifth year of service. Twenty-five were received, 
17 on confession, 11 of these being adults and in 
part representing three generations in one family. 
This is with one exception the largest accession in 
the history of the church. Since Mr. Hall began 
his pastorate 159 have been added, and the net 
gain in the last two yearsis 60. A $14,000 parish 
house has been built, and this summer nearly $4,000 
will be spent in redecorating the church and pro- 
viding new cushions. 


MEETINGS 


The city ministers listened in April to an exposi- 
tion of church federation by Rev. E. T. Root, secre- 
tary of the Rhode Island federation, showing its 
beneficent working in Providence. There was 
unanimous approval of the plan—for Providence, 
but not for Springfield, owing to local characteris- 
tics which seem to obviate its need. 

On April 19 the Connecticut Valley Club made the 
acquaintance of Hartford Seminary’s new presi- 
dent, Dr. W. D. Mackenzie, and enjoyed his address 
on Some Lessons from the Religion of Healthy- 
Mindedness, in which he dealt especially with 
Christian Science, showing its sources of strength 
and weakness. 

The recently formed Highland Club held its spring 
meeting at Cummington May 4, bringing together 
for better acquaintance more than 60 citizens of 
western Hampshire. President Harris of Amherst 
was speaker. 

Hampden Conference met at Hampden May 3. 
Twenty-four of our 47 churches are connected by a 
five-cent trolley fare, and 11 more are accessible 
by trolley, but farther removed. When our pam- 
pered congregations face the problem of attending 
a meeting six miles beyond the reach of public con- 
veyance the result is easily prophesied. There 
was, however, a surprisingly large attendance, and 
the program, on the general topic of The Moral 
Education of the Community, was well carried out. 
The candidacy of Rev. C. G. Burnham for state 
secretary was heartily indorsed, and these dehk- 
gates were elected to the National Council: Rev. 
Henry Lincoln Bailey, Mr. William F. Emerson, 
Rev. Dr. Frank L. Goodspeed, Deacon Edward F. 
Morris and Rev. John H. Lockwood. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE 


No sooner are some of the vacant pulpits filled 
than others are emptied. Rev. Frank L. Garfield, 
having demonstrated his ability to be “ faithful in a 
few things”’ by a twelve-year pastorate at Feeding 
Hills, is to be dismissed by council this month. He 
is considering, among other openings, a call to the 
federated church of Castleton, Vt. Both churches 
of Chester are pastorless, Rev. William M. Weeks 
leaving the Center for Andover, Ct., and Rev. Wil- 


liam 8. Walker giving up his work at Second on 
account of Mrs. Walker’s health. Rev. Dorr A. 
Hudson is terminating a successful pastorate of 
more than ten years at Miller’s Falls, to begin work 
in June at North Chelmsford. The pastorate is the 
longest in the history of the church, and is marked 
by a doubled membership and benevolence, new 
edifice, recent material improvements and prospect 
of increasing prosperity. Indian Orchard testifies 
to growth and appreciation of its pastor, Rev. 
W. E. Mann, by adding $200 to his salary. The 
problem of the Ludlow Union Church, set forth 
last month, is solved, as far as plans are concerned. 
Mr. Claude A. Butterfield, a Dartmouth graduate 
just finishing his course at Hartford Seminary, has 
accepted the pastorate, and the church, abandoning 
its present quarters, will erect a $5,000 building of 


‘its own. . 


The First Church of Chicopee in 1844 organized 
its Sunday school into a Benevolent Association, 
and on May 8 celebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
with an address by Secretary Boynton of the C. 8. 8. 
& P.S. in the morning, and at night a meeting ad- 
dressed by natives of several foreign countries in 
their national costume. Lone. 


From Berkshire 


We have at last emerged from the severest winter 
‘in the memory of the oldest inhabitant,” but the 
interests of religion have been quite as steadily con- 
served and furthered on these hilltops as in milder 
weather. The Lenox church has invited to its pas- 
torate Mr. C. J. Potter of Hartford Seminary, 
brother of Rev. R. H. Potter, pastor of the First 
Church of that city. At Lee, an assistant pastor 
will be employed to aid Dr. Rowland, now in the 
twenty-seventh year of his effective and still active 
ministry there. The church edifice in Stockbridge 
was reopened May 1, after undergoing extensive 
repairs. Special evangelistic services have been 
held by neighboring pastors with churches in vari- 
ous parts of Berkshire; notably at Interlaken 
where, also, a reunion of those engaged in last 
autumn’s tent meetings has been held. These last 
two months have formed an era of parish meetings 
and certainly reports are very encouraging. 

Our efficient workers in the home missionary 
sections returned from the Andover Conference 
delighted with everything they saw and heard, and 
their people are already enjoying the fruits of their 
short absence. Plans to use the tent for open-air 
services this summer are already making, and soon 
the rush hither from the great cities will begin, when 
perhaps the thermometer of spiritual atmospheres 
will descend a little, but we’ll hope not very far. 

R. DE W. M. 


The New Secretary for Ohio 


It became known at Miami Conference that Rev. 
Charles H. Small, pastor of First Church, Spring- 
field, had been elected by the board of directors to 
succeed Dr. J. G. Fraser, as secretary of the Ohio 
Missionary Society. The appointment is universally 
approved, as Mr. Small is honored and loved 
throughout the state. In his half decade at Spring- 
field the church has prospered, has rebuilt its edi- 
fiee and added 110 to the membership, now 346. 

Mr. Small in 1886 organized the Mt. Pleasant 
Church, Washington, D. C., served it eight years, 
left it self-supporting and free from debt and while 
in Washington served also as professor of pastoral 
theology in Howard University. Corner Stones of 
Faith, a volume on the various Protestant sects, 
was the outcome, during his present pastorate, of 
his scholarly work as instructor there. His suc- 
cessful work at Hudson, O., for five years, brought 
him to the notice of the Springfield church. He 
has been secretary of the Ohio Church Federation 
Society since its start. His resignation Sunday, 
April 24, brought grief to a united and affectionate 
people. 

Mr. Small will make an admirable successor to 
Dr. Fraser who resigned two years ago, but whose 
service the board of directors insisted on retaining 
until some man competent to fill his place could be 
found. The loss of his wife last year and the bur- 
dens of his work made the appointment of a suc- 
cessor seem to him imperative. Few men are loved 
and honored more than the retiring secretary. His 
seventeen years of official service have placed him 
in the front rank of our Home Missionary state 
secretaries. D. M. F. 
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Calls Summer Supplies 


BAXTER, THOS. G., Prattville, Mich.,to Bridgeport. BABcocK, HENRY T., Auburn Sem., brother of the 

BILLIG, CLINTON A., Normal, Ill., to Fort Scett, late Maltbie D. Babcock, as assistant to Rev. 8. 
Kan. W. Haven, Patchogue, N. Y. 

BREED, MERLE A., recently assoc. pastor SouthCh., GoopsELL, FRED F., Hartford Sem., at East Dor- 
Brockton, Mass., and pastor Hope Ch., Campello, set, Vt. 


to Monticello, Io. Accepts. KENNEDY, DAvip F., Hartford Sem., at St. Johns- 
CAMERON, MALCOLM J., Prairie du Chien, Wis., bury Center, Vt. 
accepts call to Hillsboro. MEANS, FRED. H., formerly of Windham, Ct., at 
CURRIE, A. HARLAN, Oberlin Sem., to Miles, Io. Lincoln, Mass., during the pastor’s absence in 
Accepts, and is at work. England and Scotland. 
EDWARDS, L. A., Winthrop, N. Y., to Madrid. De- gmirn, FRANK E., Bangor Sem., at Granby, Vt. 
clines. THOMPSON, FRANKLIN C., Hartford Sem., at 
HARDY, MILLARD F., W. Townshend, Vt., to E. | 4, Weathersfield and Weathersfield Center, Vt. 
Jaffrey, N. H. Accepts. WELLS, JOHN M., Yale Sem., at Gaysville and 
Hupson, Dorr A., Millers Falls, Mass., to N. Pittsfield, Vt. 
Chelmsford. Accepts. 
KILBOURN, JAS. K., Barnet, Vt., to remain another Personals 
year. BACON, LEONARD W., D. D., Assonet, Mass., has 
KILBURNE, WM., Burlington, Wis., to Kirkland, been admitted to sit with the Channing (Unitarian) 
Ill. Accepts. Conference of Rhode Island. 
LLOYD, JOHN, Waseca, Minn., to Excelsior. De- BRADLEY, Epw. E., Lincoln, Mass,, has been 
clines. granted three months’ leave of absence in addi- 
LOEHLIN, HENRY E., Westford, Vt., to Canterbury, tion to his month’s vacation. He sails with his 
N. H. wife and boy for England May 10. 
MARTIN, ALBERT A., Seymour, Wis., to work with Brown, Wm. T., formerly pastor of Plymouth 
Wisconsin Children’s Home Society. Accepts. Cong. Ch., Rochester, N. Y., has assumed the 


McCorRD, JOHN D., formerly of Green St. Ch., Chi- pastorate of the Ch. of Our Father (Unit.), East 
cago, Ill., to Gowrie, fo. Accepts, and has begun Boston, Mass. 


work. DERRICK, THOS. H., McHenry N. D., has lately re- 
MERRILL, BENJ. B., lately of Brewer, Me., accepts ceived $75 from the First Ch., Newton Center, 
call to Skowhegan. Mass., to purchase a horse for missionary work. 
PEARSE, FRANKLIN F., Lincoln, Cal., to Soquel. Mr. and Mrs. Derrick will spend a month’s vaca- 
Accepts. tion in the East. 
PEEBLES, ARTHUR B., Westfield, Vt., to S. Acton, PARsoNs, JAS., and family, Owatonna, Minn., were 
Mass. Accepts. given a reception in the church parlors April 18. 
POTTER, CLAYTON J., Hartford Sem., accepts call Addresses of welcome were given by four leading 
to Lenox, Mass. pastors of the community. 
SCHOENFELD, FRED. W., Bloomington, Wis., to 
Dodgeville. Accepts. American Board Personals 
SHAW, EpwIn §., financial sec. Fargo Coll., N. D., DEPARTURES 


to Crookston, Minn. 
SHULTz, JACOB K , Glencoe, Minn., to Winthrop. SIBLEY, Mrs. MINNIE L., from Boston, April 27, 


STEMEN, JOHN A., Viroqua, Wis., to Burlington. for the Marathi Mission, India, after a prolonged 
TORREY, ELBRIDGE C., Bangor Sem., to W. New- stay in the United States on account of her health. 
bury, Vt. Accepts, and will also carry on post- ARRIVALS 
graduate work at Dartmouth. Hume, Rev. Dr. RoBERT A., and Miss Mary B. 


TOWNSEND, JEWETT C., Litchfield, O., to Fremont, HARDING, at New York, May 5, from the Marathi 
Mich. Accepts. STEEN EES oe ’ 

TRAVIS, A. FERD., Kensington, Ct., accepts call to Mission for a regular furlough in this country. 
Hopkinton, Mass. 


VINCENT, SAM’L L., W. Glover, Vt., to Cornish, Approbations to Preach 


N.H. Accepts. GEIS, FRED L., Miami Conference, Springfield, O. 
WEEKS, Wo. M., Chester, Mass., to Andover, Ct. MEYER, FRANK J., Miami Conference, Spring- 
Accepts. field, O. 
Ordinations and Installations Churches Organized and Recognized 


DRISKO, RAYMOND C., i. at Milroy, Pa., May 3. MILRoy, PA., rec. 3 May. 
Sermon, Rev. C. L. Kloss; other parts, Rev. 


Messrs. Wm. Williams, C. A. Jones, C. F. Allen, Bequests and Other Gifts 
P. W. Sinks, D. E. Burtner, H. Davies, Drs. F. P. 

age octet é 4 BELCHERTOWN, Mass., Rev. J. B. Adkins. Indi- 
Woodbury, Washington Choate. vidual communion service, from Ladies’ Aid. 


RYDER, HENRY A., o. Westford and Ashford Since the coming of pastor, less than four years 





WEEKS, Wo. M., Chester, Mass. service, increasing congregations from 50 to 500. 





Men’s Club and Boys’ Club organized. Course of 
art lectures on works of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael. 

BERLIN, N. H., Dr. R. C. Flagg. In honor of the 
closing ministry of Rev. A. S. Stowell, eight years 
pastor of the Baptist church, the Men’s Club 
(Congregational) took possession of his church 
and conducted a fraternal service. 

Boston, Mass., Walnut Ave —Colonial supper on 
Patriot’s Day. Program bore American flag in 
eolors and original patriotic verse by the pastor, 
Dr. A. H. Plumb. 

CHICAGO, ILL., South, Rev. W. B. Thorp. Sug- 
gestion Box, placed in vestibule “to receive com- 
plaints, suggestions and comments as to any 
feature of the church work.” Warranted to “ pa- 
tiently listen, discreetly hold its tongue and 
promptly refer the matter to the proper church 
officer.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Central, Rev. C. L. Kloss. 
Thermometer design on church paper, recording 
prayer meeting attendance each week, has helped 
to raise it from a rather low ebb to 171 May 1— 
well up toward 200, the mark of full membership. 

SALAMANCA, N. Y., Rev. M. O. Van Keuren. Neat 
and attractive 12-page monthly, entitled Church 
Tidings. Church recently reopened after spend- 
ing $10,000 in repairs. 


Material Gain 


ATLANTA, GA., Central.—Corner stone of new 
$40,000 edifice laid April 12, with addresses by 
Drs. A. F. Sherrill, S. M. Newman and others. 

EVERETT, MASs., Mystic Side, Rev. C. H. Percival. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society has placed contract to 
furnish the auditorium with fine oak pews. Im- 
prov ts will be pleted before the opening 
of fall work and will mark another advance im the 
adaptation of this young but self-reliant church 
to its growing work. 

STOCKBRIDGE, MAss., Rev. E. 8. Porter. Reno- 
vated and repaired edifice reopened May 1, with 
sermon by the pastor on The Eloquence of Inani- 
mate Things, address in the evening by Dr. R. 
De W. Maliary, and greetings from neighboring 
pastors. Improvements include the thorough re- 
pair of the substructure, the laying of hardwood 
floors and Wilton rugs, remodeling and uphol- 
stering pews, painting ceiling, tinting walls and 
rebuilding platform, the panels of which were 
part of the house built for John Sargeant, mis- 
sionary to the Stockbridge Indians, in 1737, and 
occupied by Jonathan Edwards, the second pas- 
tor. Two hymn tablets are made from oaken 
frame of that house. Antique pulpit desk of 
earved mahogany is restored after an absence 

of nearly thirty years. 








Accessions to Churches 
Total since Jan. 1, Conf., 4,321. Tot., 8,902. 














oe Ct., May 2. Sermon, Rev. J.C. Labaree, —_ 455 50 members have united, 33 on confession. Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. B. Greene, McHENRY, N. D., Rev. T. H. Derrick. F Tab- a 
C. M. Jones, F. D. Sargent, 8. H. Fellows, J.s. “° Tide gla ag the Le aay iE em er ‘sameineanda ATT 
eee: detail satal ibesiiats id sth Sasi ernacle Church, Salem, Mass., Easter gift of a Bethel 13 15 Worcester, Bethany = Pi 
Ss. ay to! Dentra! 
WASHBURN, CuaAs. H., i. at Trinity Ch., Neponset, handsome individual communion service. Mo Madison 7 3 Hope 5 Ae: 
Mass., May 4. Sermon, Rev. F. W. Merrick: Henry auditorium decorated and papered by pomfre 6 9 Immanuel a ee 
$e feet esl: Agee hei “a Ladies’ Aid and Y. P. S.C. E. Waterbury, Third 25 27 _~ Pilgrim 13 15 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. E. C. Webster, J. G. NEWBURYPORT, MASS., Whitefield, Rev. F. G. Plymouth 14 16 
Lg gh 4.8 Campbell, P. B. Davis, G.H. Flint, “aiger, Individual communion service, from Miss auger nn : NEW YORK 
. oyt. Mary F. Sumner, in memory of her parents, Dea- Attleboro, Second 6 9 Begetiye, Fizmouth 96 a 
P P con Eben and Elizabeth A. 8 . Mr.s Belche 12 galamat 
in. amanca 15 
Resignations served this church as deacon eighteen years. Boston, rola mee Ae OHIO 
BRIGGS, ERASTUS T., Trempealeau, Wis. SAYVILLE, L. I., Rev. A. F. Newell. $2,000, from Union 5 Belpre 1 #7 
DORRALL, LEE, Presque Isle, Me. the estate of Mr. F. C. Vrooman, chairman of the Walnut Avenue u a Cleveland, Pilgrim 108 124 
HACK, ROLLIN T., Second Parish Ch., Portland, committee which erected the present handsome orchester, Second 16 21 a ei Be 
Pe rae dete 36 effect June 26. edifice. An Easter offering of $1,800 is to be Everette aes m A 4 Painesville, First 12 21 
ARD, J. W., Middleville, Ont. made up to $2,000 and used, with the legacy, in eng 9 1: PENNSYLVANI 
HARDY, MILLARD F., W. Townshend, Vt. reducing the bonded debt from $17,000 to $13,000. Hincoln, Vine St. 3 4 Pittsb pena 
HILLIARD, Dow L., Cabot, Vt. Lynn, North 12 13 South Side 3 
KILBURNE, WM., Burlington, Wis. : Anniversaries North Adams, First 43 1 — $13 
KRAUSE, FRANK O., Medford, Minn., to take effect DERBY, CT.—Twenty-first of C. E. Society, April 17. Hertametsn, Ed- + a Ridgway, First 22 33 
Wee. — " ‘ae ' MounT VERNON, O.—First of the pastorate of Rev. Roslindale = fre nile 
ARTIN, ALBERT A., Seymour, Wis. Elwell O. Mead. Largest accession of members South Weymouth, ee 
MORGAN, DAVID W., Barrington, N. H., on account in eleven years. At Easter 17 were welcomed to gpe = Z § Bellows Falls, First 10 | 
oa il health, ; its fellowship, the largest number at one time in Springiield, Eastern Saxton’s River 12 13 
EEBLES, ARTHUR B., Westfield, Vt. twelve years. The dominating unity in the work Avenue 11 16 
REEs, Jas. E., New Fairfield, Ct., to take effect ‘ s d First 16 22 bitin carnmies 
prod 1 4 ore of the current church year is Bible study, in all Faith — 9 Milwaukee, Hano- 
te * ‘ departments. The young people have just com- Hope om: BE ver Street — 4 
a . wn ott So + ett we: pleted a careful Old Testament study, closing with Noun, sf He: OTHER STATES | 
mei WILI pinrtg G presi dency of Olivet Coll Solomon. The prayer meeting follows the Inter- Ware,’ 10 u power, DL ae af af 
’ ” “9 estboro ] anon. 0., Firs 
Olivet, Mich, national Sunday schoo! lessons. West Roxbury 12 17 Lincoln, Neb First 12. 16 
TOWNSEND, JEWETT C., Litchfield, O. bien Methods ons SOX °° os 
VAN KEUREN, MAILLER O., Salamanca, N. Y. Suggestive Fea nerd Wilbraham ze ul i with ener eRe 
WARD, Hiram Q., Hardwick, Vt. BATH, ME., Central, Rev. G. C. De Mott. Vesper Winchester 7:10 ~~ three. 6 


Conf., 689. Tot., 1,051. 
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Delegates to National Council 


DES MOINES, I0., OCT. 13-20 
(Second List) 


Anderson, Rev. William, Dover, Ill. 
Atwood, W. E., Williamsville, Ct. 

Burtner, Rev. D. Emory, Williamsport, Pa. 
Bushnell, Rev. S. C., Arlington, Mass. 
Campbell, T. B., McCook, Neb. 

Capen, Samuel B., Boston, Mass. 

Carter, Deacon 8. B., Brighton, Mass. 
Chamberlain, W. 1., Hudson, O. 

Clark, Chester W., Wilmington, Mass. 
Davis, Rev. Albert P., Wakefield, Mass. 
Davis, Deacon Warren, Charlotte, Mich. 
Davis, Rev. William H., Newton, Mass. 
Day, Rev. C. O., Andover, Mass. 

Dayton, Deacon John E., Williamsport, Pa. 
Dunbar, Deacon Aaron, Dover, Ill. 

French, Rev. Howard D., Wyoming, Ill. 
‘Gammon, Rev. R. W., Pueblo, Col. 

Gregg, Rev. James B., Colorado Springs, Col. 
Hanscom, Rev. Frederick L., Abingdon, III. 
Kimball, Deacon George A., Somerville, Mass. 
McElveen, Rev. W. T., Boston, Mass. 
Martin, Rev. George E., Lowell, Mass. 
Merrick, Rev. F. W., West Roxbury, Mass. 
Mitchell, Rev. G. W., Franklin, Neb. 
Neilson, Rev. McEnnis, Ravenna, O. 
Noyes, Rev. Charles L., Somerville, Mass. 
Pike, Rev. Clarence, Mansfield Center, Ct. 
‘Sargent, Rev. F. D., Putnam, Ct. 

Shaw, William, Ballardvale, Mass. 

Stevens, Rev. W. E., Portland, Mich. 
Thurston, Rey. John R., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Travis, Rev. L. J., Marietta, O. 

‘Treat, Deacon O. S., Tallmadge, O 

Vincent, Rev. C. A., Galesburg, Il. 

Walker, Rev. John T., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Warren, Rev. W. H., Lansing, Mich. 
Webster, Rev. Eugene C., Boston, Mass. 
Wood, C. C., Lansing, Mich. 


Biographical 


REV. WILLIAM ANDREW HOBBS 





The pastor of the Congregational church in Traer, 
To., entered into rest April 20, after a second stroke 
of apoplexy. He graduated from Oberlin College, 
class of 1876, and from the seminary in 1881. His 
three pastorates were in Waverly, Ill., seven years, 
Warsaw, N. Y., eleven years, and Traer, Io., five 
years. He wasadiligent student, an able preacher, 
@ true friend, and altogether a man of rare poise 
and efficiency. 


REV. JOSEPH M. R. EATON 


Mr. Eaton died in Redlands, Cal., April 30, in the 
ninetieth year of his age. He was a native of Fitch- 
burg, graduated from Amherst in 1841 and from 
Andover in 1844. His longest pastorate—seven- 
teen years—was at Henniker, N. H., but he also 
served the churches in Clinton, Shirley and Med- 
field, Mass. Since 1891 he has resided at Redlands 
with his son, Prof. Thomas E. N. Eaton, formerly 
of Worcester. 


REV. LAUREN ARMSBY 


Mr. Armsby was a native of Northbridge, Mass., 
@ graduate of Amherst College in 1842 and of 
Andover Seminary in 1845. He had two pastorates 
in New Hampshire—Chester and Candia—but his 
* longest service was in the West, in Faribault, Minn., 
for eight years, and at Council Grove, Kan., for 
twenty-seven years. He was chaplain of a Minne- 
sota regiment in the Civil War. After a continuous, 
active and successful ministry of fifty-five years he 
resigned his Council Grove pastorate in 1900, and 
died there, March 2, 1904, at the age of eighty~ 
seven, universally honored and beloved. A corres- 
pondent says, ‘‘ His death was characteristic of his 
life, sweet, gentle, peaceful and serene.” 





Strange, we so toil to fashion for our unseen ends 
‘The splendors that the tarnish of this earth doth 
mar— 

Such palaces that crumble to a ruined age, 
Such garbled memories upon Fame’s fragile page— 
When all the lasting glory of our life depends 
Upon a little Child, a stable, and a star. 

—Emery Pottle. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, te Hall, May 3, 
10.30 A. M. Discussion of Rev. J. G. Tay ylor’s paper 
S. bes aby 256, Some Critical Problems ih Congregatio 
Shure 

INTERNATIONAL Y. M. ©. 
N. ¥., May 11-15. 

INTERNATIONAL UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION, 
annual be thet es reg J Street Baptist Church, Bos- 
a, Ma . and 2p.M. All mothers in- 

Basket lunch, 





. A. CONVENTION, Buffalo, 
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MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY MEETING, an- 
4 meeting, Calvinist Ch., Fitchburg, Mass., 2 P. M., 
y 


EssEX NORTH BRANCH W. B. M., twenty-fifth anniver- 
tay '1b lew. Street Church, Newburyport, Mass., 
y A. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL AgeaaLY, Lafayette Ave- 
nue Church, Buffalo, N. Y., May 19. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF Achim semiannual maeting. 
Park Street Church, Boston, May 26,10 a. m., 2 P 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ONTARIO AND denaas 
Montreal, June 8-13. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF Seanttine AND CORREO- 
TION, Portland, Me., June 15- 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF rpc Economy, Amherst 
College, Mass., July 5—Aug. 12. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 














Tilinois, Princeton, May 16-19 
Pecufivinis, Peli, «Ha ATA 
J burg, y 17- 
husetts, Fitchburg, May 17-19 
New York, use, May 17-19 
hio, Ashtabula, May 17-19 
south Dakota, Watertown May 17-19 
owa Manchester, May 17-20 
New Hampshire, Berlin, . May 24-26 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, May 31—June 1 
Connecticut, Hartford June 14 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, June 14 
Kansas, Lawrence, June 15-20 
Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BUSH—ROBERTSON—In Churchville, N. Y., May 5, by 
~~ au, W. Bush of Galebare. Mich., father 3P ‘the 
. Rev. Fred Roys Bush of Grand Blanc, Mich., 

ina! Helen Louise Robertson. 


ee 
additional ton cons cents oul wnting cid Sowkew oles "the 


BLANGRARD Albuquerque, N. Mex., March 28, 
Rev. Francis G. Blanshard, aged 39. 
oe Lyun, April 29, Rev. William O. Carr, 
He was a graduate of Amherst College and S 

, Seminary. 

CRAWFORD-—In New York, N. Y., Jag 7 Rev, Charles 
D. Crawford, aged 44, formerly pastor In Meadville, Pa. 

HASSELL—In Seattle, Wn., April 18 3 — N. Has- 
sell, aged 83, widow of Rev. Richard H: 

SHERMAN—In Medford, Mass., May 2, ex Barker B. 
Sherman. 











The ci 





DENNIS WOODRUFF CLARK 


CLARK—In Portland, Me., April 18, Dennis Woodruff 
Clark, aged 865 yrs., 10 mos. 
Mr. bt was a man of dignified and ious person- 

ality, b Ful poss grandly the weight of his many years. 

reteining - poora on of all his faculties and enabled 
to make visits to his office till his last illness, 

which was ‘brie t. 


He left New England at the age of twelve, ones to 
Tlinois wn his parents and spending twenty- 

in the West and ifornia. Coming Portland, “ne has 
made it his home for fifty years, and during that time 
has been not only an enterprising man of business, but 
a public benefac my deeply interested in philanthropic 
and in temperance work, a most generous contributor to 
all worthy moral reforms and charitable institutions, 
and a very liberal helper of weak and peed churches. 
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That 
Tired Feeling 


is a Common Spring Trouble. 
It’s a sign that the blood is deficient in 
vitality, just as pimples and other erup- 
tions are signs that: the blood is impure. 
It’s a warning, too, which only the 
hazadous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new courage, 
strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear the 
complexion. 

Accept no substitute. 


“*T felt tired all the time and could not 
sleep. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla a 
while I could sleep well and that tired feeling 
had gone. This great medicine has also cured 
me of scrofula.”” Mrs. C. M. Root, Gilead, 
Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 83888 Washingten &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Nossenas attention nd ned to Sore ae detail. 
and oth 
ment. Telephones, fi Bexbery 72 and 1s. 


YOUNG MEN and BOYS 


WANTED 
Positions Supplied in Business Houses 


BRECK’S BUREAU 


51 No. Market Street, Boston 
See Mr. McGERIGLE. 


Chapel 
establish 























In his death Portland has lost one of h it citi- 
zens and State Street Church, to which A wae devotedly 
attached, one of her most helpful friends. It was his 
hand that penned the fine historical address in 1902, 
when the church had its semi-centennial, and from the 
same hand came the written words leaving in trust for 
the church as its anange forever, his own attractive 
home on State Str 

Honored and lores by his fellow-citizens, even b' 
those who had no sympathy with his creed, Mr. Clar 
has left by him a noble record as a man of Lowe al 
wf a pail ie opt sgh Nasi 
man of a Sofie an oving and of singular fide’ 
to his hi fe ideals of rsonal dut and honor, 

His wife died in 1898; but of his five children three 
survive him, Mrs. George W. Percy of Oakland, Cal.; 
Mrs. Charles'C. Harmon and Mervin W. Clark of Port- 
and, Me. 








| New York 





HAVE YOU READ IT? 


Little Parishes of Eight 


It’s one of a series of Talks to Teachers, published in 
The Pilgrim Teacher, now issued in leaflet form. 
8 cents per copy. 25 cents per dozen. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 





GET A PAINE CHEST 























The time to lock the stable door is before 
the horse is stolen and the time to protect your 
woolens and furs from moths is before moths 
come. 

But moth millers will soon be in the air! 
In a few days they will be in your winter cloth- 
ing—unless your winter clothing is in a Paine 
Cedar Chest. 

A single moth will easily cost you from 
three to ten times the whole cost of the chest. 
Is it, then, wise to hesitate and delay as you 
are doing? 

One of our new Chests will hold its odor 


for a hundred years; the wood is the most aromatic Red Cedar. The construction is 


‘| the best obtainable, the capacity is large and the equipment includes double panelled 


sides, double side handles, double lock, heavy hinges and extra stout casters. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 





. ’ 
Risibles 
CONSECRATED BUT CAUTIOUS 


A country convert, full of zeal, offered him- 
self for service in his first prayer meeting re- 
marks. *‘I am ready to do anything the 
Lord asks of me,” he said, ‘‘ so long as it’s 
honorable.’’—Life. 


HE MIGHT BETTER HAVE STAYED THERE 


The blue and gray are blended in this line 
from a Kansas clergyman who is completely 
resigned. He says that he is going 

Back to Rhode Island whence he sprung, 
Unpaid, unhonored and unstrung. 
—Kansas City Star. 


THE CHURCH MILITANT 


Lady Customer: ‘* Have you any Sunday 
toys that I could give to my little grandson? ”’ 
Shopman: ‘‘ Yes. Here is our sixpenny box 
of soldiers.’”?’ Lady Customer: “‘ But Icouldn’t 
think of letting the child play at soldiers on a 
Sunday!’’ Shopman: Of course not madam. 
But these are Salvation Army soldiers.”— 
Christian Life. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Professor Greenwood recently visited the 
Attucks school and talked on adverbs and ad- 
jectives. ‘‘ Does Professor Bowser use ad- 
verbs and adjectives, children?” he asked. 
** Yes, sir,” chorused the little Negroes. Well, 
what does he use when he does not use ad- 
verbs and adjectives?’’ There was a silence. 
Finally, a very black little fellow waved his 
hand. ‘He generally uses a ruler, sir.”— 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 
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Subscribers’ Wants 





Geed Beard and Rooms at the Dewing Memorial 
for a longer or shorter time, at moderate rates. Address 
Dewing Memorial, Revere, Mass. 


Young Men and Boys Wanted. Positions sup- 
plied in business houses. Breck’s Bureau, 561 No. Market 
St., Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 


The Copley, 18 ey ‘ton Avenue, Boston. To let 
until October 1 airy, furnished apartment of 2 rooms 
ane Sais. Facilities fori light housekeeping. Address 
as abov 


same *s for Young Men. The Temple Club at 
90 eo ton | Street offer to young men coming to reside 
in Boston lodgings at reasonable rates and under whole- 
some conditions. 


Competent, reliable, experienced 


ee omer. 
w England woman desires position as housekeeper. 
Reliable references. Address R., 20, care The Congre- 


gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Teo Kent for July and ai, New wtf ead ay rg apart- 
ment, mee ay ye Park City. Five 


rooms. Apply to Mrs. Davis Foster, ts Pi lonlingside 
Avenue, New York City. 


nage me Housekeeper or Companion. A 

oan of ability and refinement would like position in 

yr mys home. Would travel. References exchanged. 
dress A. B. C., 20, care The Congregationalist. 


Wanted. Position as care-taker for an invalid, aged 

rson or children, by a person of experience and ‘train- 
ng. References given; termsreasonable. Address R. R., 
20, 3 Merrimack Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


To Let for Season. Summer cottage, five rooms 
thoroughly furnished ; piano, fireplace. Spr! water in 
house; beautiful location; s ble ; electrics to city and 
beach. Address Joseph Wheelwright, Rowley, Mass. 


village farm; large hay 
sweeps Ld ferti lity. Two- 
> , aaeie 
Box 163 


wor. Sale, summer home, 
crop ays ali sikmenees an 
sto ouse W L; new and at 
similar ay seats. Price $5,000. 
Putnam, Ct. 


House for Sale in Wellesley, in thorough repair, 
12 rooms, modern conveniences, garden lot, fruit trees, 
midway between college and Dana Hall. A _ bai ain. 
Easy terms of payment. Address Charles R. Dana, 
Grove Street. 


Private Home for elderly gentlemen. Large coun- 
try mansion, furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath and all 
modern conveniences. Everythin Strictly first-class. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, No. Brookfield, Mass. 


An Invalid can find cmperomeed care and home 
comforts in Newton. Large Z howe, on high 
ground. First-class in e every partic cular Best of ref- 
erences furnished. Address D. M., 14, care of The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

Berkshire Hills. mies hpi non ve farm cottage 
with modern comverernees. ’ walk to elec- 
tric car line. tiful View, oo y pow water, large 

rounds and barn. Rent for season $350. Address 

E. Morris, Dalton, Mass. 


Housekeeper, quiet, intelligent, refined; a 
cook; the best personal reference; in fam ily of 0 
person; Christian man over roo" age 
or out of city. Address B. Y., 20, care 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Pastor in Vermont would like an opportunity 
to supply a church near the seashore for two weeks or 


more during the coming A 
- would be satisfactory. — p a A Zing Room 


, 14 Beacon Street, Bos 
Furnished Apartment in Cambridge, Mass., 
to rent for the summer. Nine rooms, inelading three 
front chambers and bath. Quiet, airy location, con- 


venient to three lines of cars. Thirty minutes to Park 
Street Subway. Address 61 Dana St., Cambridge, Mass. 


ood 
Ls 


Naar te eas 





To Rent for the summer months, a furnished pase 

of eleven rooms, eight miles from Boston. Thre 

minutes’ walk to two lines of steam cars, 60 trains : 

day each way, also two lines of electric cars. Boar 

~ = owner and his wife desired. Address Box 5206, 
ston, 


Mate Ree the Yellowstone Park and 
the ountains in Wyoming. A few gentlemen 
4 ladies desired to com plete a@ party for a camping 
p, taree a3 four bean an Jul a oity, August. Route 

bg he Ro rge t'Lake © expensive. 
‘Address Rev, George C. >, Rockford, tl. 


To Seas ie ay a me Summer shed house Ag 
focated In" Maine, amo 
ina delightful coun town, would like oer 


@ parso rthe summer. House is pleasantly 
Sleumbea in goo order. and will be furnished for sum- 
mer housekeeping. Address P, O. Box 602, Andover, 

‘ass. 


A Summer Home near Boston. Subscriber Bieven 
4 even 
rooms, well furnished ; open fireplac lobe retire mod- 
ern conveniences. shady balcony ; aul retired. * amid 
forest trees, near Jamaica Pond and Thi hirty 
minutes from center of Boston. Senemen tore. Refer- 
ences ——— ‘Address A. B. C +, 12, care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 














A NEW BOOK AND A NEW WAY TO USE IT 


The Books of the Bible 


WITH RELATION TO THEIR PLACE 


IN HISTORY 


By Prof. HENRY T. FOWLER, Brotwwn University 


The first of the New Pilgrim Series of Text-Books ‘< ‘e ‘< for Adult Classes 











What It is Not 


What It Is 





It is not a Quarterly. 

It is not a part of the International 
Lesson System. 

It is not prepared for the use of theo- 
logical students, but for the aver- 
age adult class in the average Sun- 
day school. 

It is not the work of an unknown 
man, but is by a leading Professor 
ina leading University. 

It is not critical in emphasis or treat- 
ment. Neither is it the product of 
the scholarship of forty years ago. 


- 


oe 


A copy will be sent for your inspection on request. 


1. It isa handy text-book of 226 Pages, and costs fifty cents a copy, or forty cents in lots of 


ten or more, by express, ‘‘ collec 


tional lesson course. 
3. It is a study of the books of the Bible in 
purpose. 
It is arr 


2. It is an intensely interesting coene of study for those who have completed the Interna- 


their order, giving their story, authorship and 


ed to cover one year, and is broken up into short chapters and paragraphs. 


4. ang 
5. It refers to the best literature on the subject. 


6. It is modern, but thorough] 
7. Itis planned to make teaching eas 
(a) An analysis of the lesson; (b) 
(c) Special points to be noted: 
8. It is a book 


re (d) Topics for discussion; (e) 
he Pilgrim Teacher unhesitatingly commends. 


‘Return it if you don't want it. 


constructive in its method 
as well as intelligent. Following each chapter are: 
lections of the book bein, 


studied to be read at home; 
oints for review in class. 


If you like it remit fifty cents and Keep it. 


A TRAINING CLASS FOR TEACHERS 


In connection with the above book, and to help teachers teach it, there is to be a traiming class for teachers, conducted by cor- 
respondence, under the auspices of The Pilgrim Teacher, and through the agency of the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 
At a moderate cost any Sunday school may thus secure the training of a teacher for an adult Bible class or for a teacher’s training class. 
Any person not a teacher, but desiring a general introduction to the books of the Bible, from the historical point of view, will be 








eligible to the class. 














It is desirable that this class should reach the number of 100 students within thirty days. 
A student may be registered personally or by the Sunday school or Church which he represents. 


Will your school try the experiment? 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


The Pilgrim Teacher Correspondence School 


New York 


14 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


Chicago 
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Pawtucket’s Diamond Jubilee 


Seventy-five years of vigorous growth is the rec- 
ord of Pawtucket Church, Pawtucket, R. L, of 
which Rev. F. J. Goodwin is pastor, and the cele- 
bration was held April 29 and May 1,3. The open- 
ing note was struck at a missionary meeting in 
charge of the women, as this church has ever béen 
distinguished for missionary effort. The oldest 
Foreign Missionary Society in the state was organ- 
ized here sixty-seven years ago and in these years 
the sum of the benevolences of all the women’s 
missionary organizations in the church is nearly 
$40,000, its Home Missionary Society contributing 
$10,000 to help rebuild the church, utterly de- 
stroyed by fire just after the hard years of the war. 
Six pastors have served this church, Rey. Messrs. 
A. T. Hopkins, Barnabas Phinney, Constantine 
Blodgett (thirty-six years), J. J. Woolley and Alex- 
ander McGregor. Mr. Woolley is now pastor of 
Park Place Church, which twenty years ago sprang 
from this, as did that of Central Falls. The third 
offshoot, now known as the Darlington Mission, is 
flourishing and will soon add one more to the roll 
of the churches. 

The service Sunday morning was fittingly @ com- 
munion service, when sixteen were added to the 
roll. Never, perhaps, in this church has there 
been a communion so largely attended or so deeply 
impressive in its spiritual effect. The Sunday 
school celebration won the children’s approval, be- 
cause all the former superintendents spoke briefly 
and the history of seventy-four working years kin- 
dled zeal anew. ~ 

The evening service, crowded and enthusiastic, 
brought three fine addresses: Christ and Him 
Crucified—that old, ever-new message, by Mr. 
Woolley ; an historical outline from the text, ‘‘ That 
they without us should not be made perfect,” by 
the pastor; and The Coming Revival of Spiritual 
Power—the message of the future, by Rev. J. H. 
Lyon of Central Falls. On the platform, aiding in 
the service, were two sons which this church has 
sent into the ministry: Rev. E. B. French of Brock- 
ton, Mass., and Rev. H. E. B. Case, now under ap- 
pointment by the American Board to Guam. The 
church for years has cared for one missionary and 
hopes now to undertake the support of Mr. Case as 
well, considering this a privilege which it may not 
refuse. 

All the Congregational churches of this city and 
Central Falls united upon this memorable occasion 
and all the Protestant ministers and their wives 
were ‘invited to the reception on Tuesday, which 
gave the fitting touch of sociability and brother- 
hood to this notable series ot meetings. 

Kindly mother and loyal friend to the other 
churehes of the region, the Pawtucket Church, 
free from debt, deeply loving and consecrated in its 
service, stands blessed of God and looking in faith 
to the future. D. 


An Old Time Revival in Maine 


April 10 was a day of rejoicing in the church of 
Madison, Me. The occasion was the reception to 
membership of forty-six persons, thirty-eight on 
confession. Thirty-seven were over thirty years 
old. The remaining nine were between fourteen 
and twenty-one. Eleven were leading men in the 
community. Husbands and wives came together. 
It was an impressive sight. These accessions were 
largely the result of a union evangelistic effort by 
the evangelical churches of the community. The 
services of Herbert L. Gale were procured for 
two weeks. He proved a consecrated, able, and 
safe Christian worker and won the confidence and 
respect of the large audiences. Without sensation- 
alism, but with deep earnestness, he addressed the 
conscience and the will; and his calm, dignified, 
and earnest message was responded to by the ex- 
pression of a desire for a deeper Christian life on 
the part of church members and by decision to 
stand for Christ by scores of non-Christians. About 
twenty more are to come into the church during the 
next few weeks. Another result of these meetings 
is a Bible class of twenty-five men under the leader- 
ship of the pastor. The other churches have re 
ceived their proportion of the blessing, and the 
community has been given a moral and spiritual 
uplift. Cc. D. B. 








Amherst College has received $11,000 from 
an unknown denor to establish a Henry Ward 
Beecher lectureship fund, the lectures to be on 
civics. 
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E. T. Slattery Co. 


DIRECT ATTENTION TO THEIR 


SPRING MARK-DOWN SALE 
WALKING SUITS 


OUR BEST MODELS OF THE SEASON 
FROM $42 TO $27.50 


STYLISH TAILORED SUITS 


FINE CHEVIOTS AND ETAMINES 
ALL SILK LINED 
FROM $60 TO $35 


SALE OF MODELS 


AT HALF PRICE 
ORDER DEPT. SECOND FLOOR 


155 Tremont Street, Boston 








BLINDNESS CAN BE PREVENTED AND CURED. 


TREAT THE CAUSE OF DISEASED EYES AND IMPAIRED VISION AND 
RESTORE YOUR EYESIGHT. 


The Most Successful and Humane Treatment in the World 
Is the Absorption Treatment . . . . > . . 


No Knife! No Risk! 


ty not only gives the patient a new lease of life, but cures and relieves 
many of the following diseases which have been pronounced incurable 
by leading oculists: Cataracts, Scars, Films, Paralysis, Glaucoma, Amaurosis, 
Atrophy of the Optic Nerve, Detached Retina, Weeping Eyes, Tumors, 
Inflammation or Ulceration of the Eyes, Granulated Eyelids and all diseases 
of a chronic nature, EVERYBODY should read our pamphiet, which 
is sent free to any address. It gives the cause of failing eyesight and dis- 

eased eyes, how prevented and cured at our Sanitarium, or by mai. Address 
B. H. 


Bye Specialist, originator v” THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, Giens Falls, N.Y. 


sorption 

















We offer a greater 
variety of high class carriages, 
harness, etc., than can be tound 

atany dealers, and save you 5 
on your purchase. We refund 
money and pay freight both 
ways if goods are not satis- 
factory. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


We Are 
Manufacturers 
Buy Direct 
From Us At 
Factory Prices. 











I am to thoroughly clean the teeth, and I do it. 


Bold in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tuft between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
to hold it. This means much to cleanly pérsons—the only ones who like our 

Send for our free booklet,“ footh Truths.” 











FLORENCE MPG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


ea arn te : 


ths. 
oak Gay seme once ie aoe f et 


of what you want and 


ec WONUMENTAL C0 ), Rew wane oft 


Adults’ asc. Youths’ esc. Children’s asc. By mail or at dealers’. 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 
Grand Rapids Schoo! Furniture Works 


Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 











Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. 2, Rochester, N.Y. 





’ 
’ 








OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 





peta 


een Bel Foundry pes 











HURCH 
ad LARPETS 





JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
658 AASHMINCTOR . >. or BOSTOR. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 





| 
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An Old 
English Candy 


Let me tell you if you want to get all the sweets of life you 
cannot afford to ignore or overlook 


MACKINTOSH’S 
Extra Cream Toffee 


an old English candy that I am 
introducing into this country. Its 
exquisite flavor has mace it 
popular in Great Britain 
and the same quality is 
creating a demand for 
itin this country. I have 

put it on the American 
market because I 

know American 

people like good 

things. Ask your 

dealer to supply you 

with Mackintosh's 
Toffee. Try him 

first. Youcan,how- 

ever, buy a hand- 

some family tin 
weighing four Ibs. 

for $1.60 by anail. 

Large sample pack- 

age sent for 10 cents 

in stamps. 


LAMONT, 
CORLISS & 00. 
importers 
78 Hudson Street 
New York City 
Dealers supplied everywhere 
through them. 











Extraordinary. 


Never, in twenty-eight years, have we lent our name 
toany speculative or doubtful enterprise. We have 
had a deaf ear for all sorts of allurements from oil 
companies, but an accident has placed in our control 
the most valuable oil property in Kansas. This has the 
Seal of our approval because we know thatit is genuine. 


ONLY ONE SUCH OPPORTUNITY COMES IM A LIFETIME. 


If you waut to know about it write us to-day. 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


5 YEAR rarmioans 6% Net 





Enterest and principal remitted in 
5 ow by Exchange, free of charge to taveqtoes.. Leans 
10 to acre on lands wo: $60 to _ 


gues, never Crop failure. Eastern an -” 

ferences from satisfied investors on application. 

Anderson Bros. Bank, Idaho Falls, idaho. 
(Established 1865.) 


The Georgia Loan and Trust Co. 
of Macon, Georgia, 


Incorporated in 1883. Makes a specialty of handling 

defaulted mortgages, or property acquired by fore- 
closure in any part of Georgia, for foreign loan com- 
panies or nonresidents. Twenty years’ experience 
with Georgia Laws and real estate values. Refer- 
ences © cia] agencies and banks. 


8% 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 
ni af gf cng ty ty will leave Boston, 


The Pacific Northwest 


SCENIC ALASKA 


And THE 
The Wonderland 


YELLOWSTONE PAR of America 


The outward journey from St. Paul will be over the 
“*Soo Line” and Canadian Pacific Railway, 
wisiting Banff Springs, and the return ria the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 

Special Tour to Yellowstone Park, June 6. 

Members of these parties can include a visit to the 
St. Louis Exposition on the return journey. 

Later tours to Alaska, the Yellowstone Park, 
Utah, Colorade and California with an opportu- 
nity to visit the St. Louis Exposition, and a trip through 
‘The Great Lakes, July 9, August 3 and Sept. 7. 

St. Louis Exposition Tours, May to November. 

Tours to Europe, June 9 and 14, July 7 and 12. 

‘Tours te all the Leading Eastern Resorts 
during July and August. 

Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all 
Points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning trip desired. 











First Lien Mortgages on farms worth three 
times amount. Payment guaranteed and 
sold by First Bank at Stites, Idahe. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington Street, next to the Old South, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 

1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


33. DECAPITATION 


Beside the brook great arums grow, 
And lady-slipper orchid blushes; 

Though elsewhere Nature may be slow, 
Just hereabout she makes wild rushes. 


The oozy flats are TWO with ONE, 
Or other iris, more attractive ; 

There butterflies enjoy the sun, 
And dragon-flies are very active. 


The brook sings loud, the brook sings low, 

As THREE’s bright river sang, for pleasure, 
In words no mortal voice may know, 

Or printer’s ems and FIVEs may measure. 


My FOUR is in this SIX-shaped crook, 
Fringed round with dainty sagittaria ; 
’Tis here I like to take my book, 
And here, some say, I’ll take malaria. 
M. C. 8. 


34 MEMORIAL DAY PUZZLE 


We gathered at the cemetery as usual with 
speeches and a band, for that ceremony which 
seems to bring **** to the hearts which **** 
for their lost ones, by suggesting that as the 
flowers spring up afresh so will the departed 
arise and ****.+*###, The ***** of gay birds 
joined with the sunshine and flowers to make 
the day attractive. When the orator of the 
day **** to begin we saw that while he tried 
to pass as a young man there was many a 
*eexeee*® around the corner of his eyes to tell 
of the years, and even the **** itself was not 
as bright as in earlier years. His wife was 
with him in her *******.*«* old dress of 
were silk with a **** hat, but the daughter 
was a picture of youth and ****##* The 
weneeee ree ig golden, her eyes of a deep 
serer*, and her ****** red and pouting. The 
young men all think there is #***-*+.+#«e#«® or 
nice, and every conceited ********* thinks he 
has but to propose ********* and she will be 
ready to accept. She has never been a ****. 
“xeee* at parties. They came up from the 
**** where the steamer lands, and drove to 
the cemetery with two good horses, one ***, 
one ******, and walked between *****##* of 
soldiers, presenting arms, to the platform, 
where he spoke for a long *****, I hope that 
the services comforted every *####.+##, HK 
whether bereaved parent or **#####e ‘SHH, 
whether **** or foolish. DOROTHEA. 


(The blanks are to be filled with the names of 
flowers or plants, and the reader sending in the 
best list of these names will be given a copy of 
Tangledom, Nillor’s new book of charades, enig- 
mas and other tangles. The solutions are to be 
forwarded within ten days. A tie is possible, of 
course, and if necessary the winner will be decided 
by any extra attractiveness thought deserving in 
one of the nearest complete lists). 


ANSWERS 


30. Al (1) most. 

31. 1. Robin Adair. 2. Annie Laurie. 3. In the 
Gloaming. 4. Nut Brown Maiden. 5. Her Bright 
Smile Haunts Me Still. 6. The Girl I Left Behind 
Me. 7. Love’s Old Sweet Song. 8. Twickenham 
Ferry. 9. Dublin Bay. 10. Old Black Joe. 11. 
Juanita. 12. The Star-Spangled Banner. 13. The 
Red, White and Blue. 14. My Old Kentucky Home. 
15. The Old Folks at Home. 16. Down in the Coal 
Mine. 17. Bingo. 18. Old Dog Tray. 19. In the 
Good Old Summertime. 20. Hiawatha. 21. The 
Watch on the Rhine. 22. God Savethe King. 23. 
My Own United States. 24. The Last Rose of 
Summer. 25. Home, Sweet Home. 26. Oh, Prom- 
ise Me. 27. In Old Madrid. 28. On the Banks of 
the Wabash. 

32. The five boxing wizards jump quickly. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Mrs. 
M. A. Bates, Windham, Ct., to 21, 22,23; Eleanor, 
Dover, N. H., 22; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 
18, 24; Edna J. Holmes, Salem, Mass., 22. 
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‘From Chicago daily June 1 to Sep- | 
tember 30. Correspondingly low 
rates from all other points. 

Two fast trains per day. The 
Colorado Special, solid through train, 
over the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri 
River. Only one night from Chicago; 
two nights en route from the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard via the 

Cnaage, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line 


Send two-cent stamp for folders and 
— with list of hotels and board- 
ing houses, rates and much valuable 
ormation concerning railway fares, 
avaneny. climate, etc. 
All agents sell ‘tickets via this line. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Traffic — Cc. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO. 














WHITE STAR LINE 


Twin Screw P: 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN via azones, 
Gibraltar, Beales, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Algiers, Alexandria, 

Bomanic, May 14, J uae 18, July 30. 
Canopic, May 28, July 2, Aug. 27. 
ist Class, $65 upward. Berthing lists now open. 


BOSTON {PU TRrool {SERVICE 


Cymric, May 19, June 16, July 14. 
Cretic, June 2, June 30, July 28. 
Republic, June 9, July 4, Aug. 11. 
For plans and further information, a apply at 
mpany’s Office, 84 State St., Bos 
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WHO IS THE CONDUCTOR? 


Others are now sharing our belief that the European 
conductor is just as important as the route; we already 
have received deposits for places in next year’s parties, 
the leader being the only detail now definite. We show 
here our faculty for this summer: 


H. POWERS,2Ph.D. (late of gerees). 
F. WILLARD (Harvard and U. of P.) 
L: BABCOCK, Ph.D. (of Cornell). 


L, B. 8. (U. of P.). 
P. FAIRFIELD, ‘AM. (Alfred Sesveutty). 
B. MARTIN, A. M. (Oberlin Coll ege). 
. A. FRAYE a Ae B. (of Cornell). 
Ww. CLARK, B. (Ripon College). 
~ yt i (late of Wells College). 
AVIS, A. B. (Cornell). 
sammie ae twenty under the Scabeniini of these gentle 
men sail almost — in May, June and July for slow 
thorough routes. Booklet giving details of a new kind 
of travel sent free. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVE 
2004 Clarendon St., Boston, ‘Mass. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


perior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
mosHANe BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


wMENEELY & t GO ber EstaR, | 
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Wyoming 
Consulting Editor: Supt. W. B. D. Gray, Cheyenne 


The empire on the crest of the Rockies shows a 
year of progress along Congregational lines. The 
churches are now efficiently manned with pastors 
who are making “ full proof of their ministry”; the 
result of which is shown in the steady growth of the 
work intrusted to their care. 

The early winter brought gladness to the self- 
sacrificing pastor and hard-working people of 
Guernsey and Torrington. Late one afternoon five 
neighboring pastors (they live from eighty to 130 
miles away, except one, who rode thirty miles on 
horseback over the mountain) met at Guernsey to 
rejoice with and assist pastor and people to dedicate 
theirchurch. The town is less than four years old, 
and nestles in a basin at the foot of the Hartville 
Mountains, which are filled to the grass roots with 
the best iron ore the world produces. Beautiful 
indeed is Guernsey for situation, and a joy to the 
passerby. 

The church is scarcely two months younger than 
the town. The first chapel was built in twenty 
hours of consecutive labor, the gift of carpenters 
and others who then had no roofs to cover their 
heads, but were living in a “city of tents” until 
they could build homes for themselves. Literally 
they built “a house for their God” first of all. The 
organization of the church followed the planting 
of the Sunday school in a store without doors or 
windows. A year later the erection of a more 
commodious house of worship was undertaken and 
the chapel was transformed into a comfortable 
three-room parsonage. 

The dedication services were varied and interest- 
ing; Superintendent Gray spoke on Looking Back- 
ward with Thanksgiving; Rev. Annette B. Gray 
preached ; Rev. F. E. Knopf offered the prayer of 
dedication ; and Rev. Messrs. Moore, Pinkerton and 
Cleveland delivered addresses. 

Next day the pastor took the party thirty miles to 
his other field to dedicate the church just finished 
by that people. Torrington is a town of recent 
growth and the church but a year and a half old. 

The Platte Valley here is broad, beautiful, and 
well settled for Wyoming. Until the planting of the 
Sunday school and the organization of this church 
the people had no gospel. For some of them it had 
been “a season of waiting” twenty years long. 
The church is well built, modern and, best of all, 
completed without debt. The dedication service 
was well attended and great interest was shown by 
the people. The place is small and the population 
sparse, and it is not strange that, notwithstanding 
their generosity, it became necessary to use a barrel 
for the pulpit, soap boxes for pulpit chairs, and 
roughly made benches for seats for the congrega- 
tion. By and by something better will take their 
place, but for the present this people will “ worship 
and give thanks” in their temple furnished with 
such accessories. 

In the far north Miss 8. A. Chapin has taken 
fifteen into the Dayton church, nearly all new con- 
verts, and opened two new preaching stations. 

At Sheridan under the ministry of Rev. T. C. 
Williams the church has experienced steady growth 
in membership and in all departments of activity. 

The church at Buffalo, in the heart of the cattle 
country, has enjoyed a long season of constant and 
quiet revival; Rev. O. A. Stillman has received ac- 
cessions at every communion for many months. 

Rev. H. C. Cleveland’s work at Lusk shows grati- 
fying results. 

At Douglas under Rev. H. A. Lyman advance is 
steady. Nine were received into the church at 
Easter on confession. 

Wheatland is preparing to build a parsonage. 
Rev. J. W. Moore has received ten members since 
Jan. 1, all but one on confession. 

First Church of Cheyenne, Rev. F. E. Knopf, re- 
ceived twenty-three to membership on confession at 
Easter, and South Church, now under his care, has 
received thirty-three, all on confession, within the 
last few weeks. 

Rock Springs has been cared for by Rev. Mrs. 
Gray for three months pending the coming of the 


For Children, Too. 


Mr. Wiley Hunt, Ennis, Texas, writes: We gave 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine to two children who were 
afflicted with bed wee. Two bottles of Drake’s 
Palmetto Wine cured both. It is now a month since 
they took the last of the wine and no return of their 
trouble. I told a neighbor who had a child troubled 
same way what the wine did for our children. They 
got a bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine and in one 
week their child had no more trouble with bed 
wetting. The Drake Formula Company, Drake 
Building, Chicago, Iil., will send a trial bottle of 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine free and prepaid to an 
reader of this paper who wishes to test Drake’s Pal- 
metto Wine without expense. A trial bottle often 
cures. One dose a day will cure any bladder or 
* prostate trouble to stay cured. 














pastor-elect, Rev. H. J. Withington. Six members 
have been received, the pulpit chairs re-upholstered 
and the church re-carpeted. Other improvements 
have been made and a reception to the new pastor 
in the church enabled 250 people to grasp his hand 
and speak words of welcome. 

Green River is in a condition of sorrow and glad- 
ness; sadness on account of the going of a loved 
pastor, and joy for the coming of an efficient minis- 
ter to take his place. 

Wyoming is mountainous with a mean elevation 
of about 6,000 feet above sea level, with extremes 
of 3,000 and 14,000 feet. Her resources are diversi- 
fied. The cattle and sheep industry now leads, with 
mining a@ good second. Coal is mined in every 
county, and fifteen oil fields, scattered over the 
state are being developed. Immigration is pouring 
in and money is seeking investment. The past sea- 
son was one of large development. Immense coal 
mines have been opened and iren ore has been 
shipped. New lines of railroad are being built and 
others projected, and with the development of its 
natural resources, Wyoming will stand second to no 
state/in the Union. It is for Christian America to 
say whether her spiritual growth shall keep pace 
with her material progress. 





The effective American is a skeptic of mere 
words. He is a skeptic, not in the negative 
sense of being a doubter, but in the positive 
sense of looking behind the mask of words for 
their meaning.—Prof. H. S. Williams, Yale 
University. 
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You want to know 
how to get my lamp- 
chimneys. 

(1) Your grocer sells 
them, if he is fit to be 
your grocer; may be 
he don’t. 

(2) If you'll write 
me, I’ll send you my 
Index; that tells every- 
thing. 


MacsetTH, Pittsburgh. 





[? you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, cither at Boston 
or Chicago. 








Shepard NorwellCo. 








50,000 YARDS 


HIGH CLASS 


MADRAS GINGHAMS 


Bought from Arnold, Constable 8 Co.—all of 
them 32 inches wide in 176 different patterns and 
color combinations—this season’s selections. The 
backward season is the reason why the sale is 
made, and also why the price, always 25c per 


yard, will be, commencing 


Monday, 


15¢ 2 yas 


This is no job lot, but all up-to-date styles—fine in quality—special counter near 
Bureau of Information. Send for Sample. 


Shepard Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 





Historic 
Boston 


The best book about 
the ol and sub- 
urbs. aps and 
pictures. 

Every visitor 
needs it. , 


25 cts. pertzelt, 
50 cts. in cloth. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 








For Sunday School Teachers 


Little Parishes of Eight 


By ALEXANDER ROSS MERRIAM, 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 
One of The Pilgrim Teacher Series of 
Talks with Teachers 
by some of the 
Greatest Teachers of Teachers. 


3 cents per copy. 
Little Parishes of Eight, 25 cents por dozen. 


5 cents per copy. 
50 cents per dozen. 


The Pilgrim Press 
Chicage 


New York BOSTON 








The Art of Questioning, 
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Varying Views about the 
Demand for Ministers 


ACTIVE LAYMEN NEEDED MORE THAN 
MINISTERS 


I never read an article like that of Dr. 
Strong in The Congregationalist without a 
strong feeling of protest that the young men 
in our colleges should be allured into the min- 
istry under false representations of the great 
demand. If they are not now pressing into 
that profession, it is only because the facts 
are leaking out and a natural reaction is set- 
tingin. Is it not time this juggling with sta- 
tistics ceased in the interests of truth? Pas- 
tors of our largest churches here have said to 
me they could not, in view of existing condi- 
tions, conscientiously advise the ministry on 
any young man. It is too precarious as a 
means of permanent livelihood. Three able 
and worthy ministers of my acquaintance 
have recently taken up other professions be- 
cause they dared not risk the uncertainties in 
this line any longer. They felt a change of 
field was desirable and wise, but found the 
process of making such a change too tedious 
and humiliating for their self-respect. 

It is perfectly understood that no church 
which can provide decently for a minister 
need be vacant a week, but it requires months 
and even years of weary, humiliating candi- 
dating for an aspirant to get a pulpit, and 
often the only thing against him will be his 
years and experience. It is active Christian 
laymen in our churches that are needed today 
far more than an increase of ministers, and it 
would be a wholesome result if through a real 
scarcity of good men the churches would come 
to recognize the necessity of holding on to a 
worthy pastor when once they have secured 
him, because of the difficulty of finding an- 
other. HERBERT P. WooDIN, 

Pastor Third Church, Chicopee, Mass. 


AN APPEAL FOR MEN OF THE RIGHT STAMP 


A recent editorial in The Congregationalist 
comments on the small number of students 





NECESSARY 
People May Go Without Food for 
Days but Not Without Sleep. 


Fasters have gone without food for many 
days at a time but no one can go without 
sleep. “For a long time I have not been 
sleeping well, often lying awake for two or 
three hours during the night up to three 
weeks ago, but now I sleep sound every night 
and wake up refreshed and vigorous,” says a 
California woman. 

**Do you know why? It’s because I used to 
drink coffee, but three weeks ago I cut off the 
coffee and began using Postum. Twice since 
then I have drank coffee and both times I passed 
a sleepless night, and so I am doubly convinced 
coffee caused the trouble and Postum re- 
moved it. 

** My brother has been in the habit of drink- 
ing coffee three times a day. He has been 
troubled with sour stomach and I often would 
notice him getting soda from the can to re- 
lieve the distress in his stomach; lately hardly 
a day passed without a dose of soda for relief. 

** About two weeks ago he asked me for a 
cup of Postum—said he liked it well enough 
to give up coffee and since then has been 
drinking Postum three times a day and says 
he has not once been troubled with sour 
stomach.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

Even after this lady’s experience with coffee 
her brother did not suspect coffee was causing 
his sour stomach, but easily proved it. 

Coffee is not suspected in thousands of cases 
just like this but it’s easily proved. A ten 
days’ trial works wonders, and of course 
**there’s a reason,”’ 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘* The Road to Wellville.” 
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graduating from our theological seminaries. 
Even when account is taken of Congrega- 
tional students in schools of other denomina- 
tions the shortage is noticeable. To fill the 
places of 100 who have died and 40 who have 
removed to other denominations or occupa- 
tions, and to occupy some 80 new churches 
and 10 missionary positions, there are only 
109 graduates from our seminaries and per- 
haps 25 or 30 Congregationalists graduating 
from Union, Boston University or Harvard. 
The paucity of fresh ministerial supply might 
have been further emphasized by the fact that 
a large part of the 109 graduating from our 
seminaries are members of other denomina- 
tions, and that most of them intend to enter 
the ministry of their own church. Of 27 in 
the Senior Class at Yale, 12 are of other de- 
nominations, and probably only one or two of 
these will enter our ministry. Of the 95 in 
the school, 29, or nearly one-third, are not 
Congregationalists. Here is a call! Will some 
of the strong young men of our churches hear 
it? There are many urgent calls for men of 
the right stamp. R. G. C. 


AS A UNITARIAN LEADER SEES IT 


(Rev. C. E. St. John, in The Christian Reg- 
ister) 

Is there perhaps something the matter with 
the spirit of a church which even for a mo- 
ment finds it difficult to secure a competent 
man who will undertake the hardest of its 
work? In every other walk of life, when a 
man finds no opening prepared for him and 
made comfortable with a satisfactory salary, 
he goes to work and creates a position for 
himself. I speak words of experience when 
I say any minister, young or old, who has 
genuine fitness for his profession, ought to be 
as willing to face the harder aspects of life as 
men in other occupations are, and ought to be 
as patient and alert in bringing good results 
to pass out of difficulties as other men are. I 
could name a dozen churches which at the 
present time are in despair because they can- 
not raise money enough to induce a minister 
to take charge of them, which could be brought 
up to a high state of efficiency and usefulness 
if some man of resolution and consecration 
and ability would go to work with them for 
the sake of what he could accomplish, asking 
no questions as to what he would be paid. I 
believe that a young minister going to work 
in that spirit would win his way onward 
much faster than a doctor or a lawyer is apt to 
do; and if a new group of such would rise up 
within our ranks and render such a service, 
they would do more for the advancement of 
our cause at the present time than any equal 
number of our most conspicuous men. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


THEY MISTOOK THEIR CALLING 
(Chicago Inter-Ocean) 


What the Church needs is men who know 
that its ministry is a deadly, lifelong combat 
with sin, and who are convinced beyond a 
shadow of doubt that they are going to win 
that combat. Those who went into the 
Church because it seemed a pleasant and re- 
spectable profession ought to get out. Such 
men have no place in a life or death struggle. 





A Present Necessity 


What we now need to discover in the 
social realm is the moral equivalent of 
war; something heroic that will speak to 
men as universally as war does, and yet 
will be as compatible with their spiritual 
selves as war has proved itself to be in- 
compatible. I have often thought that 
in the old monkish poverty-worship, in 
spite of the pedantry whiek: infested it, 
thete might be something like that moral 
equivalent of war which we are seeking. 
May not voluntarily accepted poverty be 
‘the strenuous life,’’ without the need of 
crushing weaker peoples?— James’ 8s Vari- 
eties of Religious Experience. 
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Dyspepsia 
and other stomach troubles 


quickly relieved and in most cases 
surely cured by the use of 


lycozone 


This scientific germicide is abso- 
lutely harmless; it subdues the 
inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach, and by re- 
moving the cause, effects a cure. 
Used and recommended by leading phy- 
sicians. Take no’substitute and see that 
each bottle bears my signature. Trial size, 
$1.00, at druggists or by mail, from 


Ce, Chestcerctan 


Dept. O0., 57 Prince Street, New York. 
Send for Booklet. 


CALIFORNIA 


Thousands now leaving worn out farms, de- 
teriorating towns and rigorous winters for 
the sunshine, health and prosperity of Cali- 
fornia and the Great Southwest. 


Colonies Now Forming 


Respectablethrifty New England and Eastern 
people only. Assistance rendered colonists 
fn all particulars. Personally conducted. Agri- 
culturists, mechanics, business men wanted. 
Address for particulars 


JOHN N. FALKINBURG, 
602 Flatiron Bidg., 949 Broadway, New York. 























WESTERN CANADA 


LANDS 


POSSESS GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
_ man having 4 la family, 
ho may be leoking for yy Poumame ‘ao ‘better 
w . 

than make ing ry regarding the 


Free Homestead Lands 


of Western Canada, for ite adaptability t 
hn cattle ra 


Fis climate ie is mula salen 9 *Sosialiy the aye 





jing denominations are we 
order are most carefully 
ance rot the Sabbath da: ile the 

For Atlas, Railway and pod informatio: 
apply to nearest -- &.. J Canadian Government 
Agent, or to 


- D. SCOTT, Sup’t of Immigration, OTTAWA, CANADA. 











““White Mountain” 
Refrigerators. 


“White Mountain ”’ 
Refrigerators easi- 
ly — the hi = 
est jon in 
refrigerator world, 
They stand for all 
that is best in re- 
frigerators and 
refrigeration. They 
are dry, clean, 
cleanable, pure, 
economical, econ- 
venient, roomy, 
durable, sanitary 
to the utmost de- 
gree and cold as 
an iceberg. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING co., 


Nashua, N. H. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
oie celebrated and effectual Zecieh Cure without 
ternal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarps & Son 
Seeen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


OPIUM 


have been cured by us. reat fled. n at home. 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


How Long Should the Long 
Prayer Be 


THE LAYMAN’S SIDE OF IT 


Surely not twenty minutes! A good church 
deacon said, not long ago, that on a particular 
Sunday, just an ordinary day, his minister 
prayed twenty-two minutes and preached 
twenty-five, and that the prayer, as a regular 
thing, reached the ’teens. The record for 
three Sundays consecutively was fourteen, 
sixteen and seventeen and one-half minutes. 
A business man in the congregation said he 
always took that time to figure out some dif- 
ficult problems in his business affairs. It was 
further asserted that the prayers were always 
the same, that they lacked the element of peti- 
tion and confession and seemed oratorical 
and were given entirely too much to instruct- 
ing the Lord. There seemed to be no vital 
connection between the minister and his people 
—no bearing up of their needs to God. It is 
questionable whether he was conscious of the 
impression thus made upon them, for he was 
earnest and sincere, but the congregation, 
even including the young people and the chil- 
dren, talked of it and grew weary ; some even 
stayed away from the services on account of 
it or came in after the prayer was over. 

Is this a typical case, or is it common among 
ministers? May it not be that it is altogether 
too common, and is not the long prayer often 
too indefinite and commonplace? Does the 
minister have to tell the Lord everything that 
happens in nature and in theology ? Does the 
history of the nations have to be recited ? 

It is called the pastoral prayer, but really how 
little there is of that init! The less there is the 
shorter the prayer should be. Then how long 
should the prayer be? It depends on the 
prayer and the one who prays. Finney some- 
times prayed long prayers, but when he arose 
from his knees he found large numbers of 
his congregation kneeling down and ealling 
upon God for merey. Spurgeon said, ‘‘ Seven 
hours in the closet and seven minutes before 
the publie.’”? This comes near to answering 
the question. As a rule, would not a prayer 
of three or four minutes (not longer than five), 





IN AN OLD TRUNK 


Baby finds a Bottle of Carbolic 
Acid and Drinks it. 


While the mother was unpacking an old 
trunk a little 18 months old baby got hold of a 
bottle of carbolic acid while playing on the 
floor and his stomach was so badly burned it 
was feared he-would not live for he could not 
eat ordinary foods. The mother says in tell- 
ing of the case: 

“It was all two doctors could do to save 
him as it burnt his throat and stomach so bad 
that for two months after he took the poison 
nothing would lay on his stomach. Finally 
I took him into the country and tried new 
milk and that was no better for him. His 
Grandma finally suggested. Grape-Nuts and I 
am thankful I adopted the food for he com- 
menced to get better right away and would not 
eat anything else. He commenced to get fleshy 
and his cheeks like red roses and now he is 
entirely well. 

**T took him to Matamoras on a visit and 
every place we went to stay to eat he called 
for Grape-Nuts and I would have to explain 
how he came to call for it as it was his main 
food. 

“The names of the physicians who at- 
tended the baby are Dr. Eddy of this town and 
Dr. George Gale of Newport, O., and any one 
can write to me or to them and learn what 
Grape-Nuts food will do for children, and 
grown-ups too.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘* The Road to Wellville.” 
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short and to the point, be more helpful, com- 
forting and inspiring ? 
THE MAN IN THE Pew. 


A Layman Seconds the Motion 


If some preachers wonder why men in the 
strenuous, hurrying life of business are not 
more interested in the preaching services, is 
it possible a radical change in ‘“‘the long 
prayer’ would in a majority of cases help 
matters tremendously ? 

Where in churches of our order it is not the 
custom already, suppose the preacher takes 
time and care to think out and prepare the 
prayer he purposes to offer as a petition of 
the congregation to be as clearly determined, 
at least, as the sermon and for one particular 
service only of course. This petition ought 
to be free from any sentence or word which 
can seem like telling the Lord anything about 
people, conditions or things, and without so 
much as a hint of preaching ‘‘ thrown into the 
form of a prayer ’’—just asking in three to five 
minutes at most for the helps and the bless- 
ings the people and their minister may safely 
be known to need. 

Such prayers would be helpful and a com- 
fort to tired people, to some of them at any 
rate, beyond the thought, it may be believed, 
of most ministers. LAYMAN. 


The Pastor Emeritus 


(A view which we indorse.) 


He is one who has been pastor of a church 
for a considerable period and, when laying 
down his work, is by vote of the church 
continued in a pastoral relation without ob- 
ligation of service and usually without finan- 
cial consideration. In most cases he is ad- 
vanced in years, and does not expect to as- 
sume another pastorate. This practice among 
our churches shows fine sentiment and good 
practical sense. It is a graceful, affectionate 
expression on the part of the church, and 
obviates the necessity of a dismissing council. 

With only kindest feeling it is hereby sug- 
gested that a pastor emeritus, or a senior 
pastor who is not expected to give regular 
service, owes special consideration to the 
pastor. He may show this effectually, even 
if it be painful to himself, no matter how long 
has been his pastorate, how many the years 
of his life or how dear to him the church he 
has served, by not expecting to preach often 
in his former pulpit and by occupying a pew 
if usually or oceasional'y present at church, 
rather than the pulpit, when the pastor 
officiates. Justification for the present sug- 
gestion would be ample if some pastors hold- 
ing relation in churches to a senior pastor or 
pastor emeritus—both in the present and in 
the past—were to give their experience. When 
a pastor gives up his office, he should give up 
his people, officially, entirely to the pastor in 
service, and only expect to preach casually 
and always by invitation of the pastor or 
other representative of the church. A pro- 
fessor emeritus in an educational institution 
does not presumably expect from love of 
teaching to meet classes and teach often, if 
ever, when the professor is in the classroom. 

If, now, this is a mistaken view, in the 
premises, will not our “‘organ” correct it? 
The view hereby finds expression by one who 
has had forty ‘years of observation and some 
experience in the matter, and voices the feel- 
ing of many other observers and of some 
mostly silent sufferers. 

Henry E. BARNES. 

North Andover, Mass. 


God’s existence, God’s love for his children 
on the earth, his immortality and ours, Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, today and forever 
—these make what John Fiske called “the 
everlasting value of religion’’; these are the 
simple, blessed verities which abide. We can 
trust them! Let us keep them uppermost.— 
Rev. C. C. Carpenter, at Ment Vernon (N. H.) 
Centennial. 














REDUCED PRICE SALE. 
Suits and Skirts 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER. 
Nothing Ready-Made. 
WE GUARANTEE TO 












FIT YOU. 
$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 
20.00 * “ 15.00 
30.00 “ a 22.50 
40.00 “ e 30.00 


$ 5.00 Skirts now $ 3.75 


8.00 *“ ie 6.00 
12.00 ‘ = 9.00 
20.00 “ * 15.00 


Prices also Reduced on Jackets, 
Traveling Suits, Rain Coats, etc. 


We Prepay Express Charges to Any 
Part of the United States. 


‘ As we wish to reduce our stock 
me of Summer materials, we will 
; make to order, for a few 
weeks only, any of our 
Suits, Skirts and Jackets 
pe from any of our materials at 
one-fourth less than Cat- 
, alogue prices. 
120 Styles and 400 Materials from Which to Select. 
This is an exceptional opportunity to secure a well- 
made and well-finished garment at a greatly redaced 
price, but you must act quickly if you wish to take 
advantage of this sale 


SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE FREE. 


Our stock contains all the new light weight materials 

varticularly adapted for Summer wear, such as —— 

rilliantines, Siciliennes, Etamines, Voiles, Tweed 
mannish mixtures, etc., as well as firmer materials tor 
traveling dresses and walking suits. 

We send clear and explicit directions for tak- 
ing your measurements, and we guarantee to 

t you. 


Your Money Refunded If You Are Not Entirely Satisfied. 





One customer writes: “ My suit is satisfactory in 
every detail. There is net the slightest alteration 
necessary, and I can put it on and wear it just as it 
came from your hands. Any one who appreciates 
good workmanship and perfect- fitting garments 
should certainly order from you. 








If you are contemplating the purchase of a garment, 
write today for samples of materials an Cata- 
logue Ne. 52—sent FREE by return mail to any part 
of the U.S. Kindly mention the colors you desire, as this 
will enable us to send samples of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Branches or Agents. 





BELLS 


Steel Alloy Charch and School Bells. §a/"Send for 
Catalogue. The C, 8. BELL Co., Ailleboro, 3. 
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R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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Spring opens wide 
Her casements now, 
And winged blossoms 
Perch on every bough. 


—Old Rhyme. 


Sweet Spring full of 
sweet days and roses. 

A box where sweets 
compacted lie, 
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—George Herbert, 
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Like a Glimpse T 
the Window of Spring 


NABISCO ‘vars 


As sweet as honeyed blossoms; as exquisite as nectared fruits; as 
delicate as the fragrance of the opening buds. 

A confection to be served alone or with dessert; at the luncheon or 
dinner; with a sherbet or ice; with beverage or fruit. The crowning touch 
to the afternoon tea or tete-a-tete luncheon. To be had in Vanilla, 


Chocolate, Lemon, Orange, and Mint. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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